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Kevin Andrews’s most recent book \s Athens Alive, 1980. 

Lord Carver’s Dilemmas of the Desert IVur was published in 1986, His book on the development of the armed 
forces of the major military nations in the twentieth century will appear later this year. 

John Clute 's novel, The Disinheriting Party, was published in 1977. 

Patricia Craig's biography of Elizabeth Bowen in the Penguin Livcsof Modern Women series wos published 
last year. 

F.uan Dunn is an editor of Birds of the Western Palearctic, Volume Five of which is due out later this year. 

Gavin Ewart's most recent collection or poems. Late Pickings, has just been published. 

John Fuller nnd James Fenton's Partingtiine Mali, a collection of poems written in collaboration, will be 
published later this month. 

John Gooch's books include The Prospect of War: Studies In British defence policy 1847-1942, 1981 . 

Julian GrafTy is a lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University of London. 
Simon Green Is a Fellow of All Souls College . Oxford. 

Jos£ Harris is a Fc How of St Gilheri ne ’s Col lege , Oxford, nnd author of William Beveridge: .4 biography , 

1977. 

Terence Ha wkes's That Shakespeherian Rag appeared Inst year. He is Professor English at University College, 
Cardiff. 

Dominic Hibbard is the author of Owen the Poet, and editor, with John Onions, of Poetry of the Great War: An 
anthology, both of which were published last year. 


Nicole Irving’s translation of Patrick Besson's novel. Dura, is to he published next week. 

Nicholas Kenyon is a music critic on the Observer. 

Richard Malpasis a Fellow and Tutor in Philosophy nt I iertford College , Oxford. 

Jill Neville’s most recent novel is Last Ferrv to Manly, 1 985. 

Lois Potter is Senior Lecturerin English at the University of Leicester, and General Editor ofVni,.-,. « 
and Four of the Revels History of Drama in English. 01 Volumes( >a e 

Paul Preston is Professor of History and Director or the Centre for Contemporary Spnnish Studies at n. 
Mary College, University of London. His The Triumph of Democracy In Spain and Tlte Spanish Ch, m 1 3 
were both published last year. 1 ar 

Lomo Sage is a IcctureT in English and Amcricnn Studies at the University of East Anglia. 

Andrew Saint is a historian with the Historic Buildings nnd Monuments Commission's London division 
John R. G. Turner is Reader in Evolutionary Genetics nt the University of Leeds. 

JohuTurner isalecturer in History at Royal Holloway nnd Bedford New College, and ihc editor ol 
Businessmen and Politics, 1984. 

P. J. Vatlklotls's books Include Arab and Regional Politics In the Middle East, 1984. 

Jeremy Waldron lectures on political science at Edinburgh University. He Is about to take uDaPrafetvnM. 
nt the University of California, Berkeley. 

Christopher WIntle is a lecturer in Musical Goldsmiths’ College. London, and a member of the editorial 
board of Music Analysis. 
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READERS 

are advised that all British Librair Reading Rooms 
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Catalogue no IS (emphasis 
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Road. Leigh Woods, Bristol, 
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Psychology of Roadlng. Har- 
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FIRST EDITIONS BY IRISH 
WRITBRS. Hibernia Books, 2 
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MODIRN FIRST EDITIONS. 

. April catalogue. . Darees 
Books. 22 Wonley Road. Lon- 
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. BOOK CALL, c/a New Ca- 
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BOOK FAIR. National bookfalr 
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at the Royul National Hotel, 
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Chin, 33 Lanark Close, Lon- 
don ws. 
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ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Rare 
end out-of-print. Catalogues 
available. David Lorn an ltd. , 
12 Suffolk Road, London 
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Illustrated Journals wanted. 
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Across 

1 & 4 Taxidermist mceis Hunt’s 
Regent in Shnkespcnrcun coup- 
ling. (5,3,6) 

9 Such, according to Chesterton, 
arc the minds of innkeepers. (9) 

■ 10 Abraham's nephew gets to 
Bingo. (5) 

11 Back Flora’s brother against 
Mozart’s Pasha. (5) 

12. Rommel sat, somehow, where 
Poe descended. (9) 

13 Like musical Joey, Miss Hind- 
ley inhabits Zenobia’s realm. 
(7) . 

15 Harlem Globetrotters, we 
hear, include Lady AudJcy’s 
. husband. (7) ■ 

18 Loomed, Uke Tennyson’s 
. . Camelot. (7) . . 

2Q Sixths, indeed, have to be care- 
fully composed. (7) . 

21 Bear around Belascols sheriff - 
that’s not normal) (9) 

23 Chuck it In with Roweoa. (5) 
!Z5 Moved cautiously South-East 
. into Steinbeck country. (5) 
26’Thackerayan valet, a lad Hous- 
l '-. man regarded ruefully. (9) 

P Could be river oh which early 
• } . American settlers sailed- (9) 

28 Discourage ■ teugr ' from 
weighing into stricken Cowper. 

(5 J ;: V-' ' : :7' • : - 

Pown . ■'.•••; 

i 1 A pp Dickensian character, we 
•• •: j,(iusi about) hear. (9) 

V; 2 Youtfg Mt Rjedfem, the plat!- .' 
fude from outer space. (5) : • 

; Before Pepys’s bed, jfenchard 


4 Ono Samoan's 

loss of sense of smelt- 1 1 u 

5 With the follower 
Defoe proposed s 

6 Mr Cleaver is housol to^ 

7 Infamous Bergroan ata^ 

8 Match angrily out of 

ley’s play. (5) ^ 

14 Emily's way- against 

16 Poets Peter and Nahun ^ 
and floated 

17 Portert' foot-bath - _ 

19 Legal system 

ject to delays? (7) . . „ 

20 Sugar shaker forOu^I 

1st — right? (7) 

11 {25^*42* 

22 Lady R. ra0 ^ 5 r^: 
. by Wordsworth. W * 
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Editing an orgy 



Hugh Kenner 


DAVID HERBERT DONALD 1 ' 

Look Homeward: A life of Thomas Wolfe 
579 pp. Bloomsbury. £16.95. / 

031618952 9 


-Thomas Wolfe”, his new biographer con- 
cedes, “wrote more bad prose than any other 
major writer I can think of’, and we may as 
well confront some while we're fresh: ^ 

Who Bre you who keep silence in these watches of 
deep night? Is it a lion in the mouth sulfurous, a fox in 
the eye humorous, a cat in the paw felonious, that 
prowls and breathes and stirs round night’s great wall 
forever, and that will not let us sleep? 

This quotation is from Hound of Darkness, 
1935 , which Wolfe intended as an account of 
“all the diversity of life in America on a single 
night". But the book was abandoned. To 
sample what once seemed worth publishing 
we may open, say, The Web and the Rock at 
random: 

it seemed to him that he had betrayed the only 
faithful, strong, and certain thing that he bad ever 
known. And in betraying it, it seemed to him that he 
had not only dishonored Ufe, spat in the face of love, 
and sold out the person who had loved him to the 
fateful regions of rat’s aUey where the dead men 
lived, but that he had also betrayed himself and 
bargained with the dead for his own ruin and de- 
feat. . . . 

To call that bad prose 4s mainly to register 
dismay at its presence in a twentieth-century 
novel. Something like it in a play by Eugene 
O'Neill would pass without remark, and Lin- 
coln on one of his visits to the theatre could 
have heard its kin and thought it pretty fine. 
Never meant to be read, such stuff is shaped for 
uttering, by an actor pressing the back of his 
fist to his brow. Thomas Wolfe, who had 
directed his earliest ambitions towards the 
theatre, seems not to have pondered a disjunc- 
tion between two genres when he chose, in 
about 1926, to seek “a more full, expansive, 
and abundant expression of the great theatre of 
life than the stage itself could physically com- 
pass". Always shrugging free of limits, he 
would seldom abandon baggage. 

But we don’t explain away the false ring 
when we invoke a more declamatory genre. 
No, that bit of 77je Web and the Rock is de- 
clamation compromised: it is declamation 
slrivingto be literary, indeed betraying literary 
sources whence Wolfe’s privy paw tends to 
fetch muoh that is striking. We are in a section 
of Wolfe’s novel called "Love’s Bitter Mys- 
tery" t a lift from Ulysses - which commences 
with "A Vision of Death in April", a less direct 
lift from The Waste Land , and Eliot's poem has 
also furnished our excerpt’s most mordant de- 
tail, “the fateful regions of rat's alley where the 
dead men lived”. 

Where tlje dead men lived 7 Had Wolfe pon- 
dered an oxymoron7 More likely he was hur- 
ting (0 close off the cadence lest his hypno- 
tized pen give the plagiary away by transcribing 
“Where the dead men lost their bones”. For, 
swn though he might “the wastelanders . . . 


and all other cheap literary fakes”, reject 
though he would a Joyce’s “sterile perfection", 
still he was unable to do without their made-in- 
Europe rhetoric of opulent despair. It was De 
Quincey who supplied his larger gestures, but 
Wolfe never shunned Joyce or Eliot when he 
needed a phrase. 

A few decades ago his rhetoric could over- 
whelm, and not only in North America. 
Though in 1930 on the British publication of 
I Look Homeward, Angel the Spectator was snif- 
fy- "so long (and lofty) winded, and so painful- 
ly literary" - The Times could bail "such tor- 
rential energy as has not been seen in English 
literature for a long time", and the TLS ex- 
pressed awe for a "great talent, so hard, so 
sensual, so unsentimental ... so proudly rising 
to the heights”. Here was a future to watch 
with some concern: “If Mr Wolfe can be 
Wasted, there is no hope for today. " His power 
translation, even, could not muffle. By 1936 
the Magdeburglsche Zeilung was ranking him 
above Whitman, Dostoevsky, Goethe, Dick- 
ens and Homer. 

"Torrential energy”, “proudly rising to the 
heights”: such phrasing celebrates not prose 
but personality. In Fiction and the Reading 
Public (also 1930), Q. D. Leavis had acute 
things to say about talent that could take a 
public by storm (such talents as Marie Corelli’s 
and Hall Caine’s; she wrote just too soon to 
adduce Thomas Wolfe). “Even the most critic- 
al reader”, she remarked, cannot miss the way 
shortcomings, however egregious, are "carried 
along by the magnificent vitality of the author, 
as they are in Jane Eyre.” 

That points toward the biographer's turf, not 
the critic's; given adequate sources -more than 
survive for Corelli - biography may hope to 
shed on a Wolfe such light as criticism sheds on 
a Forster or a Joyce . And “adequate” proves to 
be a feeble word for the resources David Her- 
bert Donald has sifted through. “Even at an 
early age [Wolfe] refused to throw away any- 
thing: letters he received, drafts or copies of 
letters he sent, cancelled checks, bills, form 
letters, Christmas cards, and all the variant 
versions of his novels and stories.” His depress- 
ions are documented, his tantrums, his ela- 
tions; even the morning he strode back to bis 
Berlin hotel, "pausing amorously to embrace 
the trees along the sidewalk”. 

Mr Donald, Warren Professor of American 
Literature at Harvard, would seem to be 
Wolfe’s ideal biographer. He writes cleanly; he 
can select. Moreover he can testify to the spell. 
Now in his late sixties, he speaks candidly for 
his own American generation: 

As an adolescent ... I was certain that Thomas 
Wolfe had told my life story as well as that of his 
hero, Eugene Gant. Like so many teenagers, I was 
convinced - without any just cause - that I loo was 
misunderstood by ray family and unappreciated in 
ray community, and, like Eugene, I enjoyed writhing 
In romantic agony. 

Later, “My friends and I were certain that we 
were unrecognized 'artists’, like Eugene Gant, 
and we believed that we also had Faustian 
appetites.” 

Still later, he adds, he perhaps grew up, or 


Two poems 
by Thom Gunn 


Terminal 

: (J. Li, August 86) 


The ejght years difference in age seems now 
Disparity so wide between the two 
! •: That when I see the man who armoured stood 
, V Resistant to ail help however good 
" ; Now helped through day itself, eased into chairs, 

Or else led step by Step down the long stairs 

With firm and gentle guidance by his friend, 

: i'.'.m Who loyeS him, through each effort to descend* 
i!:-K . Each wavering, each attempt made to complete 


perhaps simply shared the 1950s rejection of 
rhetorical gigantism. But in the 1970s, reread- 
ing Wolfe almost by accident, he felt the old 
flame rekindling, and grew convinced that, un- 
even though the writing was, 

Wolfe was a well-educated man, with a thorough 
grounding in the classics and in English literature 
from the University of North Carolina, and with 
advanced training in English history, the history of 
drama, and the work of the Romantic poets from 
Harvard University 

-indeed that he had “the best formal education 
of any American novelist of his day". 

That is one large claim; his next claim is for 
Wolfe as "a self-conscious writer, who drew up 
detailed outlines of his books in advance, paid 
close attention to their structure, and gave 
much thought to the themes and symbols he 
intended to develop”. A third claim gets put 
less firmly. Since “none of [Wolfe’s books] was 
printed in anything like the form in which it was 
originally written”, “one could write of [him] 
as a struggling genius whose work was turned 
into conventional fiction by an unimaginative 
editor”. That's a new slant on an obligatory 
theme, the intersection of the legend of Tho- 
mas Wolfe with that of his Scribner's editor. 
Maxwell Perkins. Having hinted this much, 
Donald backs off a little. No, he'll not come 
out and call Perkins "unimaginative”. Rather 
he will try “to tell a story without a hero and 
without a villain”, since “Wolfe and Perkins 
needed each other, and they developed a sym- 
biotic relationship that was in one sense enor- 
mously beneficial to both men but in another, 
hurtful and limiting.” 

The necessity of Perkins was first stated by 
Wolfe himself, in "The Story of a Novel" 
(1936), where he paid tribute to un (unnamed) 
editor “of immense and patient wisdom and 
gentle but unyielding fortitude”, at whose in- 
sistence "chapters 50,000 words long were re- 
duced to ten or fifteen thousand words”. We 
have since heard much more about Perkins 
sifting doggedly through huge boxes of scrib- 
bled rant and managing to shape from them 
two "novels". Nine years ago. A, Scott Berg's 
Afar Perkins: Editor of genius seemed to set 
the last seal on that story. It has a sequel too: 
about a year before he died Wolfe parted com- 
pany with Scribner's. Orgies of scribbling had 
preceded that event, and would follow it. So a 
Harper and Brothers editor named Edward C. 
Aswell found himself having to attempt a 
Perkins-like service for the mass of post- 
humous manuscript that became the three final 
volumes. 

In telling that story afresh with greater than 
customary sympathy for Wolfe, Donald cannot 
but seem revisionist; cannot but be perceived 
as dangling a lurid bait, the possibility that 
Perkins and Aswell, heroes heretofore, had 
really, in rendering genius saleable, betrayed 
it. Gore Vidal for one has struck at this bait, 
and Donald’s American publisher quotes his 
pronouncement: 

It is Professor Donald's discovery, or Insight, that 
Thomas Wolfe was to prose what Walt Whitman was 
to poetry, but thanks to two editors, Perkins and 
Aswell, he was cut up into conventional "novel- 


length” sections - as if Loaves of Grass had been 
reshaped by John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Were that true - a Whitman transmogrified 
into a Whittier - it would be a stunning discov- 
ery. It is uncertain, though, how much of it 
Donald would endorse, in the calm light of a 
detoxified morning. Normally he is mesmer- 
ized by his dishevelled subject; that is indeed 
one merit of his book, which spares us any 
subliminal intimation that academic caution 
would be a creator's best guide. True, he does 
make those claims for Wolfe's erudition, for 
his habits of careful planning. Many rimes we 
may think we see him setting in place the 
foundations for a new monument to Wolfe, an 
artist whose firm vision was too extensive for 
publishers' cubicles. But as we look closely 
these tentative foundations crumble, seeming- 
ly without Donald's ever quite noticing. 

Consider Welcome to Our City , the play 
Wolfe wrote for Professor W. P. Baker's Eng- 
lish forty-seven in his final post-graduate year 
at Harvard. It had thirty-four named charac- 
ters plus crowds, and on being taxed with the 
iinpracticality of that, Wolfe foresaw a some- 
day in which he’d “write a play with fifty, eigh- 
ty ; a hundred people - a whole town, a whole 
race, a whole epoch”. The many subplots were 
nearly impossible to follow; urged by Baker to 
cut them, he “explained” them with additions. 
Moreover, at the premiere in 1923, seven 
changes of scene kept the audience sitting idle 
for seven times five minutes. All in all Welcome 
to Our City (earlier, Niggertovn 1 ) wasn't the hit 
Wolfe had counted on, amid hopes for the 
Belmont Prize and translation to Broadway. 
And his response to a quasi-fiasco was to make 
its text yet longer. 

That was pretty much the model of his liter- 
ary life; cope with muddle by amplification. It 
resembles the salesman's stratagem: keep talk- 
ing. And it’s not just a Greenleaf Whittier who 
will protest that a play nobody can sit still for, a 
novel no one can contemplate reading through 
(save Max Perkins, who was paid to do it) is in 
effect a non-play, a non-novel. 

In “The Story of a Novel" Wolfe sought to 
explain his prodigality: a memory charac- 
terized "in a more than ordinary degree by the 
intensity of its sense impressions” would leave 
him no peace. In Paris “suddenly 1 would re- 
member the iron railing that goes along the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City. I could see it in- 
stantly just the way it was, the heavy iron pipe; 
its raw, galvanized look; the way the joints 
were fitted together.!' Write, then, an evoca- 
tion of that railing! “I cannot really soy the 
book was written. It was something that took 
hold of me and possessed me.” He realized, he 
said, the “fetal dangers” of such “insane hun- 
ger to devour the entire body of human experi- 
ence”. But "the only way I could meet it was to 
meet it squarely, not with reason but with life”. 
When he burned the life clear out at thirty- 
eight the seal was set on a legend. 

The erudition, though? Thie, at Harvard he 
set out to devour the Widener Library (in one 
day, H- G. Wells's Undying Fire, Swift's Tale 
of a Tub, then two essays by Emerson, with 


Still Life 

(L. H. , December 5, 86) 

I shall not soon forget 
The greyish-yellow ski n 
To which the face had set: 
Lids tight: nothing of his, 
Various from within, 
Played on the surfaces . 



He still found breath, and yet 
It was an obscure knack. 


I shall not soon forget 
The angle of his head, 
Arrested and reared back . 
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Leslie Stephen's life of Pope for dessert). 
"Ten, twelve, fifteen books a day", he would 
boast, “are nothing”, and “nothing" seems ab- 
out right. What’s metabolized from A Tale of a 
Tub gulped down in an hour, one more layer in 
that Wells-Emerson-Stephen sandwich, is not 
really an open question. True, bits might stick, 
a prose mannerism or two, though I’ll ask to be 
spared combing through Wolfe's shaggy hide 
for a crumb or two from Swift. Nor, digestion 
apart, was he ever really thorough. When he 
decided that, after all, he was going to be a 
novelist, he turned out not to hove read any 
Melville or Twain or Lawrence, and he never 
did manage to finish anything by Henry James. 

1 (Here we seem to be in 1926, and this may be 
the place to remark on one failing of Professor 
Donald's who will specify month and day but 
leave us in constant doubt about the year. His 
own sense of year-to-yearness can be less than 
perfect. To say that Wolfe in 1926 was “not yet 
acquainted with" Faulkner is to forget that 
1926 was the year of Faulkner’s first novel, 
Soldiers’ Pay. And the sentence about - a 
1921? - rejection of “the Cambridge [Mas- 
sachusetts] enthusiasm forT. S. Eliot as poet- 
philosopher of classicism, restraint and de- 
spair” seems entoiled in anachronism; Eliot’s 
"classical” avowal came as late as 1928, and 
The Waste Land, magnet for undergraduate 
“despair", wasn’t published before 1922. Nor 
do I make out when Wolfe discovered Ulysses. 
Donald says it "still had to be smuggled into the 
United States because it was considered porn-' 
ography”, but that applies to any year from 
1922 to 1935. Were Wolfe's “whoops of joy" 
really emitted as early as the year of publica- 
tion?) 

The case for erudite conscious artistry is 
thin; of the outlines adduced in evidence of 
careful planning, it remains only to remark that 
• on Donald’s own showing they were numer- 
ous, sketchy, repeatedly superseded, and only 
scantly fulfilled. When Edward Aswel! con- 
fronted a posthumous chaos he succinctly de- 
scribed as “a mess”, Wolfe’s long outline for . 
The Web and the Rock proved quite unhelpful. 

Some of the chapters Wolfe listed had never been 
written; others existed only in fragmentary form; 
many more were present in several versions, differ- 
ing sometimes slightly, sometimes very significantly. 
Parts of the manuscript were written in the first 
person, but other sections were told in the third - 
person by an omniscient narrator. The protagonist 

Doomed voice 


Nicholas Lemann 

A.M.SPERBER 

Murrow: His life and.fimes . 

795pp. Michael Joseph . £17.95. 

*’ 0718128095 

From the iate 1930s until 1960 Edward R. 
Muntow was the acknowledged leader in 
American news broadcasting, but saying this 
fails to convey the myth that has grown up 
around him. Today he has a reputation as the 
Abraham Lincoln of television.— a dark, lanky 
son of the Western soil who through bis i ntegri- 
- ty and folk eloquence made his way to a kind of 
• doomed greatness. His story, through many 
retellings, has become a legend in the United 
States. 

It goes like this. In London during the, Blitz 
Murrow found his voice, and his "you-are- 
thcre" radio broadcasts mesmerized America 
and persuaded public opinion, which had pre- 
viously favoured isolationism, to sympathize 
with the British. Buck in New York after the 
war he more .or less invented the crusading 
television documentary, but his relationship 
with his employer, the CBS network, gradually 
turned jour. Murrow confronted issues that his 
Chairman, William Paley, preferred to treat 
. less directly - segregatiori.the Vapidity, of tele*' 
vision itself- arid he stood .up to McCartliylsnv 
. Finally Paley, acting through his corporate 
minions, betrayed Morrow, who then loftCBS 
and took a face-saving job Id the new Kennedy 
Administrdiion; soon after ho contracted lung- 
cancer and dled> broken-hearted, in his fifties. . 

A. M. 'Sperber's exhaustive definitive 
biography (lie product pf twelve years of 
: w0rk)'leav6‘si Aite* te^lfogfihrirtfrsrfe ar£ how no ■ 
facts about Murrow left for future researchers 


was variously named Eugene Ganl, David Hawke, 
Paul (or George) Spangler, Joe Doaks, and George 
Webber. Sometimes he seemed to come from a nor- 
mal, if noisy, household; at other times he was the 
product of a broken marriage and lived with his 
ancient, superstitious Aunt Maw .... 

And so on, and Aswell was pretty much on 
his own . His position was in every way unenvi- 
able. A very junior editor, he’d assured his 
firm that a Great Novel to come would justify 



Thomas Wolfe and the manuscript of Of Time and 
the River; the photograph is reproduced from the 
book reviewed here. 

the huge advance they paid, and with his au- 
thor dead it was up to him to produce it. He 
elided, transposed, wrote transitions, even cut 
one knot by inventing a character around 
whom some stray material could be draped. 
The “mess" finally yielded two novels, The 
Web and the Rock and You Can't Go Home 
Again, and Harpers even stated that both 
books “had been finished and turned over to 
his publishers in May, 1938" by Thomas Wolfe. 

Donald has hard words for most of this story: 
“much less defensible”; “misrepresented"; 
“thoroughly misleading". He has “read every 
draft, and every carbon copy, of all of Wolfe’s 
manuscripts”, and compared them line by line 
with the typescripts Aswell sent to the printer, 
and he finds Aswell taking “impermissible 
liberties”. 


That far, he’s faithful to his vision of Wolfe: 
genius worthy of immaculate preservation. But 
then he does a remarkable and heartening 
thing. Scrupulously, he takes inventory of the 
choices Aswell had before him, to conclude 
that, though someone else would have ex- 
ecuted it differently, there was no other plan 
any editor could have followed. And with that 
admission on Donald's penultimate page, 
there evaporates, I fear, the Wolfe-o'-the- 
Wisp of his cherishing, that scrupulous major 
innovative novelist. 

Thomas Wolfe’s plot, over and over, was his 
own life story. One time he'd planned a two- 
part book about an innocent, a Candide, its 
second half “objective", free of intrusions and 
dithyrambs. That, he saw, was the way to stop 
repeating himself. But within months all man- 
ner of stuff the plan had not foreseen began 
spiralling into its vortex, and The Vision oj 
Spangler’s Paul was “slowly becoming 
another, even more inclusive, autobiography 
of Thomas Wolfe". (It bogged down; Aswell 
drew on its drafts for The Web and the Rock, as 
he drew even on pages discarded from Look 
Homeward, Angel. You could drop a piece of 
any Wolfe book into any other.) 

The Bil dungs roman, that was Wolfe’s sole 
miller, that big, resonant, potentially Wagner- 
ian, nineteenth-century form. (Never mind 
that Joyce had killed it in A Portrait, or that of 
its anti-matter a Kingsley Amis would one day 
make a Lucky Jim.) Wolfe celebrated himself 
and he sang himself. Donald's best subject is 
the self he celebrated: boozing, leching, scrib- 
bling, incomprehensibly fascinating. “They 
were in many ways remarkable persons", so 
Mrs Leavis said of the great bestsellers, and 
we've heard her on their “magnificent 
vitality”. 

It's for the pages from which his man’s vital- 
ity spills - the account, for instance, of the mad 
intercontinental romance with Aline Bern- 
stein, a talented married Jewess whom Wolfe 
both worshipped and half despised - that we 
remember Professor Donald's headlong narra- 
tive. In a quite different way he is as talented a 
writer as Wolfe, as is proved by the fact that, 
the Bernstein episode ended, we don’t feel that 
Wolfe needs kicking. Never mind his half- 
hearted hope that the man to whom he has 
devoted years of research was really an Apollo- 
nian genius. It’s a pleasure to have enjoyed 
their company. 


to uncover, and that the legend, while essen- 
tially true. Is exaggerated in places. Less of a 
aaint then his reputation suggests, he had 
affairs . with Pamela Churchill (now Pamela 
Hardman) and Marlene Dietrich. While 
covering Adlai Stevenson’s presidential cam- 
paign in 1956 as a supposedly disinterested 
journalist, he acted as a secret adviser to the 
candidate: And his leaving CBS seems, in 
Sperber's account, like the mutual disentangle- 
ment at the end of a long successful marriage, 
rather than a martyrdom. Sperb'er has man- 
aged to talk to everybody who knew Murrow, 
including the elusive Paley, who in telling his 
side of the story ofMurrow’s parting with CBS 
convincingly dispels the notion that he was 
Villain. It's clear that Murrow manufactured 
confrontations with Paley, and that Paley 
stopped defending him against his bureaucratic' 
enemies when Murrow started to treat Paley as 
tf he were a crass and cowardly businessman. 
Murrow's affection and respect were extreme- 
ly Important to Paley: they were proof of his 

stature as a corporate statesman. 1 ' 

... Stil!,Mujrow wa ? without dohbt an impress- - 
vc min. As- a Journalist, he had wonderful 
instincts abbut where .the Important stories . 
Weroandhow to communicate them simply 1 
land qirectjy; to a mass audfetice. In recent yeara 
Am.rjneaii conservatives have derided liberals 


government, Murrow remained steadfast, and 
he paid a price for it. 

Of all the larger themes that Sperber illus- 
trates profusely but does not discuss, the most 
interesting is that of the curious relationship 
between American television and government. 
The licences that the Federal Communications 
Commission confers on the owners of television 
and radio stations constitute immensely valu- 
able concessions, which are granted free of 
charge. For American broadcasting com- 
panies, which like to present themselves as 
being fiercely independent, the spectre of the 
non-renewal of licence is terrifying. There is, in 
fact, a set of dual standards in operation: news 
departments cover each administration in 
Washington, with apparent impartiality, but at 
the corporate level their directors must be 
. careful not to offend the administration in 
q “ C T n ' It>s ° ften Mid that broadcasting is 
afraid of its advertisers, but Murrow’s travails 
■ steipined from CBS’s fear of government. 

The irony is that, because it is an explicit 
condition of the licence that broadcasters show 
themselves to be public-spirited, they tend to 
• f. r0 ^ B far more high-minded commentary 
than is -warranted by. audience interest. Tele- 
vision stations are under presstirb to produce 
innocupus editorials that will satisfy the public- 
% Sng anypne 


Th egargon 
before the fall 

John Melnioth 

JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 
Truman Copotc: A memoir 
1 82pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £ 9,95 
0283 99423 I 


metwliss piling oh pf facts thdf MurrQ^S- 
age during. the McCarthy period was hot jtist i : 
pose. In his world, atjeast/many 
ruined by.McCarthyite wifeh-hunMJ' 
his friends killed themselves. Aprirt fcd&j one ■ 
^s^.wbehhe seceded tpa CE$ po® ifeWf ! 



It may be that no biography of Truman Capoft 
will prove more eloquent than the sequent 
photographs taken by Irving Penn between 
1947 and 1979. Penn's Capote is first and hs, 
grotesque. The author of Other Voices, Ofo 
Booms and the early stories for Hsjpe) 
Bazaar and Mademoiselle was tiny and brink 
his '* butterscotch” hair in bangs, languora* 
demure, insouciant, pretty and pugnacka,! 
"gar$on fatal". The author of the rnia 
Answered Prayers looked like a bloated n» 
tive with a stocking over his head. Betweufe 
two images there was too much booze udi 
reputed $60,000-a-year cocaine habit. Hurt 
ture had been replaced by self-publicizabia; 
the pursuit of a reputation had elbowed out to 
development of a career. 

John Malcolm Brinnin first met Capoten 
1946 and remained in more or less regularcoo- 
tact with him until the latter died in 1985. Hii 
account of their friendship is remarkable to 
the tenacity with which he fights a losing batik 
against an inclination to give his subject’s ft 
the simple shape of a moral tale. It was alwap 
clear to him that Capote’s arriviste daliiaocti 
would end in tears - “What would he gel fro® 
the notoriously rich that he wouldn't have to 
pay for?" At times he could be testy: “Ha 
literary opinions had become blurred in i 
myopia of dollar signs.” In the end, however, 
he could only watch helplessly as Capote 
dragged himself “between hospitals and d^ini 
out clinics, and between intervals of rehabilita- 
tion and episodes of incontinent squalor 
beyond the wildest depravities of grace he tod 
himself ever described or imagined”. 

Truman Capote: A memoir is not a literary 
biography of the kind that offer a general 
theory of the man or his creative processes. Is 
real subject is the complexity of an apparent 
paradigmatic case of opposites attracting 
Brinnin was a conventional, estaWishnwi 
academic; Capote was flamboyant, rascally,® 
anti-intellectual. When the en/an/ was too wa- 
6/e, the straight mnn was inclined to turn a«j 
in fastidious scepticism, casting dom 
for example, oil Capote’s claim to 
had affairs with the actors John GarfieW am 
Errol Flynn (nlso notched up In A /# p 
Chameleons). f ^ 

As Capote rose through the ranks o 
rich, Brinnin felt increasingly like a« 
cousin, n role which it amused ^ a P°, ° 
firm - “You goin’ be one li’l comball alt p 
life?" Brinnin ’s cmollience and commW^ 
the academy were, however, matched 
penchant for the proximity of the f a ^" 
was as disposed as his subject to drop ■ 
“On that day I was in London witn roy 
friend Edith Sitwell.” When not ogUog ^ 
pote, he was attempting to keep 3 
Dylan Thomas, whom he chaperon , 
drunk and disorderly lecture tours j 
America. . . . ; 

A good deal of the material ■. 

Capote: A memoir first appeared . 
Sextet (1982), which recorded 
publication of In Cold Blood, was 

life. The years of spectacular decline « ^ 
■with more briefly both because tneyv^y 
■province of gossip columnists and ne & ' 

•pote and Brinnin were seeing ! & j«i" 

other. The new memoir is wW* 

■ sufficient wit and style to indicate : 

• . saw in Brinnin. To the end, howevei, ^ 
,thor remains baffled by the P a • 

' fuelled Capote’s antics. He is 

. ' mystified by the prowss where y . 

•devbteeof Flaubert andChckhojWp,^ 

■ die age, become a walking ^ ji-in ifris#.' 
;■ [Sonny and Ch.pr’\ Nor dirt 

eRCflhRiinsrnthftri. It mU5t have C08 ... 


sign an oatti 




•y.tjbistf relationship: “He’s 

.Hpfripod of .,he,ney&^^":p ^ 

■ •• .friend," . - 
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Views from the tower 


Garry Wills 

D.W.MEINIG 

Tbc Shaping of America: A geographical 
perspective on 500 years of history 
Volume One: Atlantic America, 1492-1800. 
500pp. Yale University Press. £35. 

030003548 9 

“L'histoire est d’abord toute geographic." 
Michelet can make readers believe that claim 
while we are under the spell of the magical 
hundred pages called Tableau de la France. 
Each region has its own “gdnie”. Champagne, 
“naive and mordant", breeds satire along 
with grapes, as Burgundy breeds oratory, or 
Languedoc freedom; and Provence brings forth 
Mirabeau. The volcanic clefts of Auvergne, 
where one “freezes on lava”, helped shape 
Pascal’s divided mind. The spirit of place be- 
comes a “fatalife des lieux”. Michelet has re- 
cast Montesquieu's meteorology of liberty, by 
which freedom rose as temperature dropped, 
into a study of distinct ecosystems (as they 
would be called today). 

An earlier American geography, cautiously 
Montesquieuan, tried to fit regions of the mind 
to the topical shapes of North America; only, 
where Montesquieu measured freedom by the 
thermometer, Frederick Jackson Turner mea- 
sured it by the odometer - so long as one set a 
westering course. The farther west you went, 
the freer you became. Jefferson was the real 
father of this school. He believed so much in 
the spirit of place that he discouraged Amer- 
icans from travelling abroad, lest they breathe 
in royalism from the captured air of older 
realms. He wrote to his nephew from Paris that 
Americans' “first and most delicate passions 
are hackneyed on unworthy objects here, and 
they carry home only the dregs, insufficient to 
make themselves or anybody else happy”. He 
warned Americans who would travel to take 
only the most distant and guarded looks at 
aristocratic lairs, “to be seen as you would see 


the tower of London or Menagerie of Ver- 
sailles with their Lions, tygers, hyaenas & 
other beasts of prey, standing in the same rela- 
tion to their fellows". Jefferson wanted Amer- 
icans to stay uncontaminated in their country- 
side, not seeing too much even of their own 
continent’s cities. The West was for him a vast 
receptacle where virtuous yeomen could be 
placed far from the lures and vices of cosmo- 
polites, whose “affections are weakened by 
being extended over more objects”. The future 
American was to concentrate on the basic 
things, which am local: “Be good, be learned, 
& be industrious, and you will not want the aid 
of travelling to render you precious to your 
country, dear to your friends, happy within 
yourself.” In the world of Jefferson and 
Turner, virtue is absorbed through the soles of 
one’s shoes, the land itself forming its own 
workers. 

But how were the virtuous yeomen to reach 
the promised land held out to them in the 
West? Jefferson had to stretch his own govern- 
mental authority to buy Louisiana for them. 
And D. W. Meinig, in The Shaping of Amer- 
ica, points out that the people went to the 
frontier in Conestoga wagons invented and 
manufactured in the East. They were moving, 
moreover, not towards “virgin land”, but to “a 
ragged, bloody edge of empire", where milit- 
ary forces cleared the way against those 
Indians who had survived a first and deadliest 
assault of diseases carried to them by Euro- 
peans. Jefferson was right to think that travel 
contaminates. But his European yeomen were 
the carriers of the infection, not its victims. 
Humans remade the environment before they 
could be remade by it. European “man” did 
not confront “nature" from some vantage- 
point outside it. He was himself a mobile 
ecosystem, disturbing all the environments be 
invaded. 

Meinig's Atlantic America, 1492-1800, the 
first volume of three, is a post-Tumerian 
geography for the age of Fernand Braudel and 
Immanuel Wallerstein. The text is fell of 


“thrusts". “Wedge" does heavy seivice as a 
verb. The maps are as posted with arrows, 
pointers and other traffic signs as any Califor- 
nia freeway. Places are noted as things being 
moved through, glimpsed hurriedly as one is 
rushed on. This is a geography of endless de- 
racination, geography at war with place. For 
Meinig, the most important spatial rela- 
tionships in early American history are not the 
settlers’ wrestlings with fields and forest, but 
imperial lines of authority stretched across the 
Atlantic, determining the flow of supplies and 
skills that made commercial expansion in 
North America so implacable. Even when 
Americans broke the imperial tie with Eng- 
land, they were able to win independence only 
by playing on global tensions, so that their war 
was won for them by France in the Caribbean. 
And federation of the newly independent sea- 
board colonies was made both necessary and 
possible by the pressures to control western 
territories still menaced by the English out of 
Canada, the Spanish out of Louisiana, and 
surviving Indian resisters. America, like a 
shark, could only keep breathing by moving. 

Meinig's method seems to produce social 
and political history, rather than geography. 
One can read page after page of his book with 
barely a mention of places or spatial relations. 
If western capitalism thrusts into and ravishes 
place, why study place at all? Why call the 
result geography? Yet Meinig recognizes that 
the act of seizure alters the captors as well as 
the captured. The outposts of empire broke 
away from its centre precisely because they had 
become marginally different from the origina- 
tors of the impulse that planted them. This 
marks an alteration in the mode and pace and 
self-awareness of the conquerors, not an 
ending of their conquest. The Europeans still 
overcame the Indians, though they had to learn 
from the Indians in order to defeat them, re- 
cruiting natives to their own undoing. In the 
same way, adaptation to geographical circum- 
stances becomes a vehicle of European domin- 
ance, not a denial of it. Meinig does not suffi- 


ciently describe this process - for example, he 
does not show how use of the French fleet to 
win the War of Independence depended on the 
seasonal nature of fighting in the hurricane- 
ridden Caribbean. But often he does show with 
great skill how adjustment to local circum- 
stances altered the nature of the occupying 
farce’s operation. Settlers in Virginia, for in- 
stance, raised Georgian country homes in 
American forests; but the homes were not dif- 
fused throughout a county system like Eng- 
land’s. Because of thenook-shotten Chesapeake 
Bay, they were clustered in entirely different 
patterns on the land. 

The Chesapeake was an important pan of the Atlan- 
tic commercial world, but its oceanic trunk line had 
no American focus; instead, west of Cape Chartes it 
frayed into a vast dendritic pattern of fine threads, as 
the several hundred ships that annually carried this 
most valued trade of North America ascended the 
rivers and creeks to hundreds of collection points 
dotted through this water-laced countryside. The 
great majority of the settlers lived within a few miles 
of ocean shipping. Some of these landings were 
private plantation wharfs; others were storehouses, 
“factories 1 ', or “rolling houses" (referring to hogs- 
heads of tobacco) serving a local district, the larger of 
which may have had several British (mainly Scottish) 
agents in residence competing for the trade. Thus 
Chesapeake commerce was unusually simple and 
direct between American producers and European 
shippers, without the mediation of American ser- 
vices in American towns, n feature strongly rooted in 
the historic patterns of the tobacco trade. 

Thus, despite unobtrusive inland urbaniza- 
tion, early Virginia did not form a bourgeoisie 
qn the Kale of Boston or Philadelphia (cities 
that collaborated in refining the pure burgher- 
mentality of Benjamin Franklin). This local 
circumstance helped form Jefferson’s attitude 
towards towns; but, paradoxically, as Meinig 
sees, such an “agrarian" isolationism. was itself 
the product of imperial trade relations. 

Geography has now been so absorbed into 
the social sciences that Meinig has been criti- 
cized for Ills traditional emphasis on purely 
local variables like vernacular building styles. 
Interspersed amid his forty- three specially 
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drawn maps (with all their thrusting arrows) 
are paintings and engravings and drawings of 
townscapes, farms, private and public struc- 
tures. For Meinig, these local phenomena ex- 
press the vision that human beings try to im- 
pose on the place where they arrive. Ad- 
aptations have to be made, but those often 
involve a selection from available models they 
have carried with them. Thus colonial Virginia 
had Georgian country homes, but Boston 
began by looking like medieval London, and 
Philadelphia imitated the baroque London of 
Wren. Here even Jefferson, who built 
Paliadian homes of red Piedmont brick, would 
be on Meinig’s side. Nothing was more impor- 
tant for him than the architecture of a site. 


When Americans insisted on travelling to 
Europe, Jefferson’s advice was for them to buy 
a map of any town they arrived at and then: 
“Go to the top of a steeple to have a view of the 
town and it’s [jit] environs.” Here is the justi- 
fication for Meinig's townscapes. What Jeffer- 
son’s Americans were to look at most intently 
from the lower was architecture. For Amer- 
icans. who had such a booming rate of expan- 
sion that they must “double our houses" every 
twenty years, architecture was “among the 
most important arts: and it is desirable to intro- 
duce taste into an art which shews so much". 

Meinig’s maps are clear and helpful, though 
there can never be too many or too large maps 
in a work of this sort. One deficiency is the lack 


Independence and after 


Anthony Pagden 

LESLIE BETHELL (Editor) 

Cambridge History of Latin America 
Volume Three 
945pp. £60. 

Volume Four 
676pp. £45. 

Volume Five 
95 1pp. £50. 

Cambridge University Press 
0521232244, 0521 232252 and0521 245176 

These three volumes cover the period of Latin 
American history from the Independence 
movements in the early nineteenth century to 
the 1930s. Volume Three deals with the In- 
dependence itself and the initial consolidation 
of the new stales; Volume Four contains gen- 
eral essays on a number of themes in political, 
social, economic and cultural history in the 
period 1870-1930; Volume Five consists of de- 
tailed individual studies of each of the mnjor 
areas during the same period. Taken together, 
they form a history of the origins and consolid- 
ation of the modern Latin American republics. 

As with the first two volumes of this Cam- 
bridge History (reviewed in the TLS, June 14, 
1985) the standard of scholarship is high, if also 
uneven, and the whole enterprise has clearly 
been prevented from flying apart only by 
Leslie Betheil’s skilful editing. Like (he pre- 
vious volumes these contain the best of a rather 
traditional historiography with, despite 
the chapters on religion, art and music, a 
largely political and economic leaning. Timothy 
Anna writes perceptively on the Independence 
movements in Mexico, David Bushnell on 
those in South America and Bethell himself on 
Brazil . Tullio Halperfn is often interesting and 
• always authoritative on the post-Independence 
economy. There is a characteristically succinct 
and theoretically informed chapter on the 
Mexican Revolution by John Womack, which, 
although it does not advance very far beyond 
. his previous work, is still probably the best of 
the essays in any of the volumes. Michael Hall 
and Hobart Spalding are fascinating on early 
Latin American labour movements, as is James 
Scobfe on the growth of Latin American cities. 

These volumes are not, however, without 
their shortcomings. Women's history, which 
made a brief and undistinguished appearance : 
in Volume Two, is unrepresented, and the 
Amerindian population has almost vanished 
'off the map altogether. Even less attention is , 
paid to culture than in the first two volumes 
and what there -is . is too detached from the 
essays on politics and economics. There is too 
little, also, on the role of ideology, in both the 
insurgency movements and the creation of the 
hew republics. Frank Safford’s chapter, “Poli- 
tics, Ideology and Society In post- Independ- 
ence Spanish America” (Volume Three), has a 
lot more on politics and society than it does on 
ideology, and what It' does have is nbt ’very 
satisfactory. I would have like d to have seen to f 
least one chapter on the political ; theories nn<j, 
perhaps more Gracia liy , the political languages • 
which structured and informed the hew Latin 1 
American republics and which still today very 
much determine ,Uie contexts of political de- 
bate and political action. Charles A; Hale’s 
“Political and Social Ideas in Latin America 
1870-1930” (Volume Four) provides a useful v 
account of the mainstream of Latin American ■ 
political thinking but never really coiries to 


grips with the theory which underpinned it. (It 
seems curious, to say the least, in a discussion 
of liberalism to mention neither Mill nor 
Bentham.) 

The editor’s decision, as he says, to con- 
centrate on “the evolution of internal struc- 
tures" was perhaps inevitable. But Latin 
American Studies already suffer from excessive 
parochialism and there is now a very real need 
for an understanding not only of the place 
of Latin America within the modem inter- 
national system, but. more crucially, of the ex- 
tent to which the problems it has faced (and 
faces still) can be better understood as the same 
kind of problems with which other historical 
communities have grappled. There are, of 
course , essays which do place Latin America in 
the wider context: D. A. G. Waddell on the 
international dimensions to the Independence 
movements (Volume Three), for instance; 
excellent studies by William Glade and 
Rosemary Thorp on the international eco- 
nomy, and by Robert Freemen Smith on the 
relationship between Latin America. Europe 
and the United States (Volume Four). But 
they are a very small part of the whole. 

All the essays in these volumes are ultim- 
ately concerned with the evolution after In- 
dependence of a number of new and often 
radically dissimilar nation states. As Safford 
rightly says, the “most important theme in the 
political history of Spanish America in this 
period is the difficulty encountered in estab- 
lishing viable new states after the separation 
from Spain 1 ’. But these difficulties were more 
than merely how to construct a viable polity 
out of the old regime; they were far more com- 
plexly how to make that polity legitimate, a 
task which few, if any, Latin American states 
have yet fully realized. Here a glance outside 
Latin America, at British North America a 
century earlier, at Garibaldi’s Italy or 
Bismarck’s Germany or at the modern “New 
States” in Asia and Africa, might have thrown 
some much-needed light on nation-building as 
a social and cultural process. 

Like much Latin American history, many of 
these essays are short on theory for the larger 
task they have to perform, Hugh Thomas’s 
Otherwise pedestrian little piece on Cuba, the 
last of Jhe colonies to achieve Independence 
(Volume Three), leaves us with the intimation 
that the historical cause of Castro's revolution 
might after all .^e found in "an affection (if not 
affectation) for heroism and revolt” endemic 
since' the 1870s in the "Cuban national cul- 
ture”. Theoretical sophistication was never 
Thomas's strong point, but this particular 
claim leaves one with the suspicion that, far 
those on the Right, “culture” may be merely 
another term for a solidly regressive “national 
character”, to be defended or deplored largely 
depending on where you stand. . 

But no project on this scale. can hope to 
satisfy every reader in all, or even most, of its 
parts, What it tylll surely do is to help establish ' 
; a set pf problems/ a field of inquiry, which Ip 
the pt^i Nns neither been very e^sy to Identify 
(except: In stipple geographical terms) nor, it 
must be admitted, very well served! It will also : 
perhaps, whenit is complete. point to the ways 
in which the modern Latin American states are 
.all the heirs of a common set of political and 
cultural. problems which cannot be explained 
Splely In terms of theif owii particular histories! 
If Leslie Bethell achieves that, then he MU, 
indeed, have fulfilled Lord Acton’s ambitious" 
for the first Cambridge History.. .- '; /j 
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of colour. At a time when ingenuity in the 
graphics applied to cartography is remaking 
the art, works like the Newberry Library Atlas 
of American History show how much can be 
symbolized by the creative use of colour in 
maps. It is useful to contrast Meinig's maps of 
the revolutionary war with those of the Atlas, 
where not only the shifting theatres of combat, 
but the varying intensities of each encounter, 
are literally highlighted by dimmed or bright- 
ened patches of colour. The dynamic nature of 
modern geography is at odds with the static 
assumptions of traditional map-making, und 
the demonstrative tools for indicating this are 
at hand. This may be criticized by those who 
continue to think of geography as the study of 


that stablest thing on earth - the earth iMf 
But even the land shifts in our time ofdvna ' 
geology; it breathes change, toxic orreEenT 
live. Besides, even Michelet ends his Tablm 
winch was written to introduce France ofth 
Middle Ages- by saying that theearthquajJ 
the Revolution tumbled people out of thd, 
furrows nnd made them interact more wift 
each other than with their points of origin 
History only began as n matter of pure w* 
graphy. Michelet concludes his survey of 
provinces with this dramatic farewell- "LtU. 
toire » effued la geogrnphie." Meinig does noi 
go that far. He has not obliterated places m 
the myths of place; not geography itself not 
the land itself, just Turners never-never land 


Revolutionary roles 


Raymond Carr 

MANUEL CABALLERO 
Latin America and the Comintern 1919^-1943 
213pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
052132581 1 

Most works on communism in Latin America 
have treated the histories of the individual 
communist parties in each nation. Yet these 
parties were sui generis in the sense that they 
formed sections of a centralized, international 
organization, the Comintern, founded in 1919. 
In Lenin's view the Comintern was not a fed- 
eration of its constituent sections - federation 
was the primal sin of the First and Second 
Internationals. ft was a single world party. The 
national parties were to be guided and, if 
necessary, disciplined from Moscow; their task 
until the Seventh Congress of the International 
in 1935 was to help bring about the world 
socialist revolution. 

Manuel Caballero's remarkable book, Latin 
America and the Comintern 1919-1943, treats 
communism as part of a world movement. It is 
a difficult and daunting task. The Comintern 
was frequently engaged in clandestine activi- 
ties by definition difficult to track down. Did 
the Caribbean Bureau exist other than in the 
imagination of the FBI? Was there a confer- 
ence of Latin American parties in Montevideo 
in 1935; or, if it took place at all, did it meet in 
Moscow? The central archives of the Com- 
intern are closed, even to Communist scholars; 
for they reveal the state secrets of a major 
power. The books of survivors provide an 
unreliable supplement. Caballero overcomes 
these difficulties as far as meticulous scho- 
larship allows. His book is an intelligent and 
balanced account of tortuous ideological post- 
urings, of shadow organizations; moreover, his 
detective work exhibits a quality not often 
found in writers on communism and which is 
even rarer among Hispanic writers: a sense of 
irony. 

Though the Comintern always supposed that 
the World Revolution, conceived on a Euro- 
pean model, would be aided by a revolution of 
the colonial, semi-colonial and dependent peo- 
ples, in the context of that revolution Latin 
America occupied a subordinate role. In the 
American continent It would be “led” by the 
industrialized United States. This represents a 
triumph of theory over reality. If the Latin 
. American revolution must wait on the North- 
era American revolution then even the most 
pptimistic revolutionary - and that the Com- 
intern continued to believe in the possibility of 
' World Revolution is; an extraordinary case of 
self-intoxication - must recognize that the 
American revolution would come In at 
th ®* ail end. Compared with the United States ‘ 
party, the Communist party in Chile was a 
genuine mass party; yet itk importance was' 

■ consistently underestimated by the, Com- 
intern, just as it overestimated the Argentinian 
, patty largely because it was lep by that most 
obed eut bppdratchlk, Vittorio Godovilla, who 
' died in Mo$doW in l96Q.‘ v , - 

“ihediscoyetyof Utfo America” 

* m 1W8, when the Gorajpterp recognised that '' 

: raft cqntineqt ‘‘jvasmbre revolutionary than #6 ' 
;; had , supposed , * J the theoWjtidans of the Cdrii-' 




potential enemies surrounding the proletaiia 
with "a petty bourgeois atmosphere". Y el a 
revolution in Latin America must tab 
peasants into account. The revolution must, cl 
course, be led by the party of the proletariat 
But how was a party of the proletariat to be 
created where a proletariat, in the European 
sense, scarcely existed and where industrial 
workers were peasants at one remove? Hie 
theoreticians of the Comintern, as Caballero 
observes, wrapped themselves in ambiguities, 
continuing to talk of bourgeois national 
democratic revolutions. 

Latin American communist parties were 
sometimes the creation of the Comintern; but 
others were local creations - for instance in 
Ecuador and Chile, engaged in fighting local 
battles with considerable success. While 
Codovilla and his compatriot Ghioldi never de- 
serted the party line and the notion of a Latin 
American revolution as “supportive", others 
did not relish relegation to the second league as 
“colonial or semi colonial” countries. Victims 
of imperialism they might be, but tbey were 
independent nations whose revolutionary 
potential varied from country to country. Hie 
Mexican painter David Siquieros became a 
hard-core Stalinist who attempted to assassin- 
ate Trotsky; but he came from a country proud 
of its revolutionary tradition and In 1928 he 
criticized the notion that the Latin American 
Revolution was merely a support. The "subjec- 
tive conditions” of Latin America were “frank- 
ly revolutionary. If we do not take the 
leadership of the uprising that insurrection will 
be carried out by the bourgeois parties." 

Of particular interest is Caballero’s analysis 
of the consequences of the 1935 Congress 
and the abandonment of Stalin's “class against 
clnss” for the Popular Front, Prestes’s revolo- 
tion In Brazil in 1935 was neither typical of 
the “third period” nor a last step in the world 
revolution in which the Comintern no longer 
believed. It was a pronunciamento rather than 
a revolution as the Comintern had conceived 
it; it was to be (lie last attempt lo “go it alone 
by taking power “from the outside". “Taking 
from the inside" was to be the work of PopnW 
Fronts; but the victory of the Popular Fron 
in Chile came as “a late bom child” 
the Comintern was moving towards “Ns&m 
U nion”. The Chilean party went beyond tt 
Popular Front to argue in 1944 for a posH^r 
government with the participation of "all fro 
the capitalists to the workers, that Is, W® 
Conservatives to Communists”. Wtn 
United States as an ally at Tehran, a 
imperialism went out of the window with 
class struggle. Post-war reconstruction - °i 
policies of collaboration and aid" wpul r . 
plat* imperialist economic colonization 

exploitation; . •/ 

‘ For the. Comintern, Latin America n 
escaped from its “supportive” r^e. 
Caballero concludes, If its actions consntu , 
chain of defeats, its theoreticians est fl u 
the framework of Marxist-Lenfakt dt® 

Latin America that has persisted* frits 
four years. of existence neither the Com 
nor its sections led a victoripus revoW 
Latin; America. Yet Latin American/'- 
Hematics did “turn to the theoretical P FT 
tfon df tbe Comintern to analyse ■ 

terns of development”, as was the case wn ■ ■ , , 
Cubaqs. Thus the Comintern has won ^ .. 
of victory jn defeat” in Latin Ara^nc*- ^ . 

urcs and its legacies are exposed .. .jj, 1 '.. 
*4voIarfyjahd-aeri , 
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Japanese discussions 


Bri an Moeran 

PETER N. DALE 

The Myth of Japanese Uniqueness 
278pp- Croom Helm. £25. 

0709908997 
RONALD DORE 

Flexible Rigidities: Industrial policy and 
structural adjustment in the Japanese economy 
1970-80 

278pp. Athlone Press. £25. 

048511269 8 

mamoruiga 

The Thorn In the Chrysanthemum: Suicide and 

economic success in modern Japan 

286pp. University of California Press. £15.95. 

0529056 48 5 


There can be no argument that Japan has risen launched 

to the rank of economic superpower. Sud- the unrail 
denly, everyone wants to know about the new- impact. I 
ly appointed samurai who live in “rabbit hutch- atracks u| 
es", playing the stock market with one hand, enemy’s i 
and pachinko pinball machines with the other, ness a hq 

Those who went through their “Japanese ex- on the liv 
perience” during the dark days of Western doxically 
ignorance, when people still talked of Japan in nihonjinr 
terms of cherry blossoms, geisha and the tone verg 
Second World War, now find themselves with Flexibl 
on audience. With much wailing and gnashing Ronald E 
of teeth, they hold forth upon the whys and the is Taking 
wherefores of Japan’s success. Cultural Japan's si 
masochism is very much the rage. light. Thi 

That Western recogn ition - even admiration sor Dore 
- of another race’s way of doing things has Japan, a 
finally come about merely proves to the rigidities 
Japanese how behind the times all foreigners successfu 
are. For a hundred years now, they have been mically * 
writing about themselves, intent upon finding absorbinj 
out precisely what it is that makes them dif- tion at a 
ferent from other peoples, and how that differ- its indusi 

ence can be used to their own ends. This litera- declining 
ture is known as nihonjinron , which literally answer is 
means “discussions of the Japanese", and lay reade 
which addresses itself to such heavy issues as change ai 
the origins of the Japanese language, the Japanese 
uniqueness of the Japanese as a race and those means a : 

special qualities of their soci at organization , art fore the i 

and culture which set them apart from the complete 
Western world. In other words, nihonjinron is changes 
a splendid social “myth". levels of 

Doing the obvious 


It is to the general body of nihonjinron litera- 
ture that Peter Dale addresses himself. In bom- 
bastic prose. Dale tears apart nihonjinron 
theories with a thoroughness and inevitability 
that make prophecies of the Messiah’s death 
seem positively light-hearted. For those who 
know about nihonjinron, and who have had to 
listen to the Japanese expounding (usually 
when drunk in bars) on their unique qualities, 
this book can be extremely fanny. It is also a 
scholarly hatchet job, in which the outsider (or 
gaijin) beats the insiders at their own game. At 
the same time, perhaps because he himself has 
had to plough through such a large volume of 
pretentious literature. Dale seems determined 
to make his readers suffer too. They are never 
told precisely what the social function of nihon- 
jinron is, nor how it is- or is not -reinforced by 
Japan’s systems of education, government, 
and media communication. Criticisms are 
launched with unerring aim at targets of which 
the uninitiated remain ignorant until explosive 
impact. In this respect, the author bases his 
atracks upon the very premisses that guide his 
enemy’s conduct, and we are allowed to wit- 
ness a high-flown battle that has little bearing 
on the lives of the masses below. Hence, para- 
doxically, Dale serves merely to enhance 
nihonjinron ’s ratified air, and once or twice his 
tone verges on the racist. 

Flexible Rigidities is the first of two books by 
Ronald Dore (the second, still to be published, 
is Taking Japan Seriously) which examine 
Japan's society and economy in a comparative 
light. The paradoxical question which Profes- 
sor Dore addresses is this: “why . , . should 
Japan, an economy which almost flaunts its 
rigidities as a matter of principle, be the most 
successful among the OECD countries at dyna- 
mically adjusting to the three challenges - 
absorbing the oil-price rises, controlling infla- 
tion at a low figure, and shifting the weight of 
its industrial structure decisively away from 
declining to competitive industries?” The fall 
answer is not one that can be put simply for the 
lay reader. The short answer is: by planned 
change and adjustment in the structure of the 
Japanese economy. More specifically, this 
means a shift towards “post-industrialism” be- 
fore the industrializing process itself has been 
completed, together with various structural 
changes in industrial organization. At lower 
levels of production, we find high rates of in- 


Jeremy Hardie 

AKIO MORITA with EDWIN M. REINGOLD and 

MITSUKO 8H1MOMURA 

Made in Japan: Akio Morita and Sony. 

350pp. Collins. £12.95. 

000217760 9 

For nervous Westerners wondering which of 
jneir industries will be the next to be attacked 
oy the Japanese, Sony is the archetypal villain. 
Firat, it began the annihilation of American 
and European television manufacture, with its 
technically innovative Trinitron product. 
Tueil,as if deliberately to disprove the jibe that 
the Japanese can only copy, it produced the 
"™an, and thereby, as Akio Morita 
touchingly emphasizes, introduced not only a 
marvellous consumer toy, but also a new word 
. _ tbe Oxford English Dictionary. For a 
company which started in the old telephone 
operators' room of a deserted department 
^ Tokyo in 1946, that is no small achieve- 
nt. And the main interest of Made in Japan : 
nJu<™ 0rlta an ^ Son y a foe: story of this 

• which, details of geography 
to some, extent, merely another in- 
the rags-to-ricbes archetype familiar 

Wgh in business literature. The writing is 

• p a * n hire, With scarcely a jarring phrase 

wciqmsy sentence. =: . 

r hole, Morita seem? to be a straight- 

feaSS" ' ra - r self-consciously (perhaps, be-. 
JJT.,?? 1 typically Japanese) plain speaker, 
*■ jptcilffi Sticcessfai business men, more 
. 1 fot What he has done than for how 

: he has done it. Jt may be 

.hqsiness men tp write books 
W - ^ ^foplbx' friiths.^^incQufmbst 

^ Recess consists Of.being able tp do, 


and get others to do, quite obvious things. 
Business is not a reflective activity, and one 
should expect no more of a business man’s 
autobiography than of a sportsman’s. 

Nevertheless, there are some novelties here, 
and some well-taken points. It is nice to see 
that much-envied champion of Japan Inc, 
MITI, berated as bureaucratic and indecisive, 
and "no great benefactor of the Japanese 
electronics industry". For the British and 
others who complain how difficult it is to sell in 
Japan, because of the insurmountable cultural 
and social barriers with which the Japanese 
surround themselves, there is a chilling 
account of how the Sony Corporation of Amer- 
ica started in 1960 in New York, bewildered 
among uncomprehending and unsympathetic 
foreigners. But most of the book is like an 
SDP/Llberal Alliance industrial policy state- 
ment - much emphasis in the. importance of 
employee commitment to the firm, the vicious 
effects of stock-market fluctuations on the abil- 
ity of management to think long term, horror 
at the role of lawyers in American industry, 
and amazement that hiring and firing should be 
so commonplace outside Japan where it is the 
duty of the company to find new work when the 
. old jobs go - and the duty of the workers 
willingly to adapt to those new jobs. 

Most of the book is about Japan, some of it 
about America. Occasionally, Europe is men- 
tioned. Britain appears once or twice: the first 
time when the Prince of Wales asks Sony to 
establish a factory in Wales - which they even- 
tually do: Morita remarks, only half ad- 
• rairingly, that no Japanese would ever be as 
commercially pushy as Mrs Thatcher and 
' Prince Charles. And then there is praise for 
Englahd as having a (private) educational sys- 

.tpm whfcMMitt® <tyP- a £ main- 

tains proper educational standards. 1 








"Pipe maker", from Once Upon a Time: Visions of Old Japan (I12pp with eighty colour plates. Phaldon. 
£27.50 . 0 914919075 ), a collection of late nineteenth-century photographs by Felice Beato and Baron Raimund 
von StIU fried, with text by Pierre Loti, translated by Linda Coverdale. 


vestment, accompanied by “a capacity to inno- 
vate and absorb innovations rapidly"; in trade, 
a strong growth in exports to match the steep 
rise in import bills following the oil crisis. All 
this has been possible because of the “adjust- 
ment capacity" of Japanese firms (a capacity 
which Kenneth Baker might note includes high 
levels of education as one of its crucial factors); 
because of the system of enterprise, rather 
than trade, unions; and because of the close 
co-operation between government and busi- 
ness. 

In giving his answer, Dore does his best to 
point out, not just what makes the Japanese 
economy successful, but where and how the 
British have gone wrong. This book’s argu- 
ment is sweeping, its information densely 
packed into 250 pages of text and tables - so 
dense, in fact, that it may well put off precisely 
those politicians and business men who need to 
learn what is really going on in Japan, if they 


are to put their own parliamentary and mer- 
chant houses in order. 

That some people always have to suffer for 
the successes of others is made abundantly 
clear by Dore, who does his best to balance 
delicately the pros and cons thereof. Mnmoru 
Iga, on the other hand, seems less attuned to 
such necessary intellectual juggling as he in- 
quires into “the painful cost of Japan’s success 
story". The Thom in the Chrysanthemum pur- 
ports to examine the nature of suicide - in 
purticular, as a social phenomenon among 
twentieth-century Japanese writers. Unfortu- 
nately, although he is hailed in the foreword as 
"The most eminent American-Japanese suici- 
dologist in the world”, Iga’s explanations strike 
one as contradictory, his explanations as shal- 
low, and his arguments as frequently circular. 
Unfortunately, this book is typical of the kind 
of nihonjinron approach so effectively de*- 
stroyed in 77ie Myth of Japanese Uniqueness. 
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Patrick McCarthy 

PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 

Lcttere 1940-1954, cod una cronologia della 

vitacdelleopere 

Edited by Nico Naldini 

353pp. Turin: Einaudi. L25.000. 

8806593315 


This Erst volume of Pasolini's collected letters 
covers the period from his undergraduate 
years, and recounts the apprenticeship, 
persecution and tribulations of a writer who 
continues to hypnotize Italian intellectuals. In 
his ‘‘Cronologia" Nico Naldini has filled in 
some of the gaps in Enzo Siciliano’s biography 
(1982). Although Siciliano’s judgments on 
Pasolini's life were generally correct, his book 
lacked detail. Drawing on Pasolini’s unpub- 
lished diaries, the Quaderni rossi, Naldini pro- 
vides much information on the Friulan years 
and in particular on Pasolini's homosexuality. 

The volume opens in June 1940, and the 
Bologna period, 1940-43, reveals a young wri- 
ter who was reaching maturity during the last 
years of Fascism. Pasolini's father was an army 
officer and an admirer of Mussolini, while 
PRSolini, who was born in 1922, had known 
nothing but Fascist rule. The first signs of his 
revolt were cultural. He and his friends 
admired artists who were distrusted by the 
regime: J, M. Synge, the American novelists 
from Melville to Erskine Caldwell , and French 
film directors like Jean Renoir. The Bologna 
painter Giorgio Morandi was the model of an 
artist who paid no attention to Fascist aesthe- 
tics. But most of all Pasolini, who had been 
writing poetry since he was seven, read 
Ungaretti and Montale. 

Muny of these early' letters dqal with the 
magazine II Setacdo, which Pasolini helped to 
edit In 1942-43. Whereas the mainstream intel- 
lectuals of what historians call "second-genera- 
tion” or "left-wing” Fascism - such as Elio 
Vittorini or Rena to Gutluso - were calling for 


a committed culture, Pasolini seems to take a 
non-political stance. But in fact he too was 
groping for some sort of populism, as he de- 
monstrates when he argues that Ungaretti is 
not just the poet of an dlite but offers broad 
ethical lessons. Meanwhile the pessimistic tone 
of It Setaccio reflected the view that the war 
was lost, that Fascism was bankrupt and that 
there would be no “second generation' 1 . 

A political awareness which was frustrated 
under Mussolini could grow after the Duce Was 
overthrown in July 1943. By now Pasolini’s 
father was in an Allied prisoner-of-war camp 
and the family had retreated to his mother's 
home in Casarsa, which lies on the Tagliamen- 
to river in Friuli. Pasolini, whose first poems in 
the Friulan dialect, Poesle a Casarsa, had 
appeared in 1942, found teaching jobs and 
scoured the countryside studying the various 
brands of dialect that the peasants used. From 
his letters it emerges that he rejected the con- 
servative notion of a fixed Friulan language, 
stressing instead that newcomers like himself 
could re-invent the language and raise dialect 
poetry to the level of avant-garde writing. He 
also saw the Friulan language as the culture of 
an oppressed peasantry which could be politi- 
cally awakened if its language were re-empba- 
sized. This led Pasolini to join the PartitoCom- 
unista Italiano (PCI) in 1947 and to become the 
secretary of his cell. 

Behind his decision there lay a riddle that 
this volume does nothing to resolve. Pasolini's 
brother, Guido, who had joined the non-Com- 
munist partisans, was killed in February 1945 
by a Communist unit. While historians agree 
that the reasons for the Porzhs massacre were 
complex, there was no doubt in Guido’s mind 
that the Communists wanted to destroy his unit 
because it was resisting not merely the Nazis 
but Yugoslav penetration into Friuli. A letter 
which he wrote to Pier Paolo, and which is 
published in the “Cronologia”, describes what 
Guido perceived as a PCI concesssion to Tito. 
Whatever Pasolini's admiration for the PCI as 
the voice of the peasantry in the land struggles 
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Resisting Novels 

Ideology and fiction 

LENNARD DAVIES 

Drawing on a wide range of novels, from the seventeenth century to the 
present day, a nd on psychoanalysis as well as literary theory, Resisting Novels 
• explores how fiction works subllminally to resist change and to detach the 
Teadec from the world of lived experience. This controversial critique will 
engage any readerconcerned with the effects of fiction on the defences of the • 
individual. It may challenge a few writers as well. . 

272 pages Hardback 041637820X £25.00 Paperback 0416378307 £7,95 
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Superstructuralism 

The philosophy of Structuralism and Post-Structuralism 

RICHARD HARLAND ! 

This Is a comprehensive, accessible and jargon-free guide to all the major . 

, figures of Structuralism and associated movements. It provides balanced 
coverage of all the most Important figures - Saussure, Uvl-Strauss, Lacan, 
Althusser, Barthes, Foucault and Derr Ida -and. df secondary figures such as 
, ■ Benvenlste, Jakobson, Krlsteva, Deleqze, Guattarl and Baudrlllard.'. ' 

■224 pages Hardback 0416 03232X £15.951 Paperback 0416032427 £5.95 ; 

Victorian Fairy Tales 

j : The revolt of the fairies and elves ■ , 

Edited by JACKziPjSS ’. 

The fairy tale was adopted by the Victorian middle classes for the education • 

- ajd entertainment of their children. This ■ anthology illustrates tfee 
cha racterlstlcs of. the genref a concern for moral improvement .and the \ ; , 
preservation of the status quo on the one hand, and a more critical attitude : 

: towards Victorian society and the effects iof the Industrial revolution on - v 
' theother. ' ' \ ;/ . '• ' -. : • ■ « ;. : 

412 pages Hardback 0416 43080ft £18.95 V- 

; The Unremarkable Wordsworth 

; GEOFFREY HARTMAN Foreword byDONALD G.MARSHALL 1 
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; Wordsworth’s poetry Informs all of these essays,: written since, dip: 1964 ‘v: 
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of the post-war years, it seems surprising that 
he should have set aside this letter. 

In 1943 Pasolini had his first homosexual 
experience. In the Bologna letters there are 
many references to girls but after brief 
courtships Pasolini pulls back. The Quaderni 
rossi explain why: a powerful erotic attraction 
to boys, which was a source of ecstasy, guilt 
and frustration. It provided the energy for the 
entire Friulan adventure, guiding Pasolini to 
reject conventional ideas about beauty, lan- 
guage and the social order. To say this is not, of 
course, to reduce his achievements to a series 
of sublimations. His dialect poetry is good, 
according to critics like Gianfranco Contini. 
But Pasolini's identity was caught up with his 
homosexuality: he notes that even the act of 
writing poetry confirmed him in his sense of 
being "abnormal”. 

In 1949 he was arrested and accused of in- 
terfering with minors. Christian Democrat 
newspapers exploited the case, Pasolini lost his 
teaching post, Friuli turned against him and he 
was expelled from the PCI. "T remain and shall 
remain a Communist”, he replied and for the 
rest of his life he sought ties with the PCI, 
which is a further puzzle. His father, who had 
returned from the war as a paranoid alcoholic, 
made home life so intolerable that in January 
1950 Pasolini and his mother fled to Rome. 

He spent the next years in poverty, eking out 
a living by teaching and journalism. Yet, while 
one does not wish to belittle his hardships, one 
cannot helping feeling - as he himself writes - 
that Rome was a further liberation. He could 
now live somewhat more openly, while the 
boys of the Rome subproletariat offered him 
experiences that were sexually and sometimes 
emotionally rich. 

Once more his homoerotic urge led him to 
literary and political discoveries. Ragazzi di 
Vila is not a conventional realistic novel that 
describes the Rome slums; instead it recon- 
structs the world as the slum-dwellers see it. It 
was also a political statement in that the sub- 

Playing it safe 

Alan Stanbrook 

JOHN HILL 

Sex, Class and Realism: British cinema 1956— 
1963 

228pp. British Film Institute. £16 (paperback, 
£7.95). 

0851701329 


In the late 1950s and early 60s, British cinema 
belatedly grew up - or so people thought at the 
time. Out, by and large, went the lost traces of 
the Gainsborough bodice-rippers and the 
Korda imperial epics: in came the salty, sexy 
tang of working-class drama and humour. 
Here at last were "people as they really are” 
and a cinema that could match the French new 
wave. Film? like Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning [i960), A Taste of Honey (1961), The 
Loneliness 0/ the Long Distance Runner 
(1962), appeared to herald a breakthrough to a 
; new type of British niovle. The trouble with 
realism, though, is that what seems vital and 
• natural to one generation often seems false and 
dated to the next, , •-«' ■ 

. John Hill’s study of this period in British 
cinema, Sex, Class and Realism , convincingly, 
demonstrates that the British- new wave — 

, . ,PMy because It was under pressure from com? 
i . nierdal Interests, but also because of the 
. limitations of its leading lights — consistently 
■ fudged the issues it raided. Indebted on the one 
; hand t6 the hew British theatre and-novel (the 
Angry, Young Men) and od the otjhqr to the 
short-lived documentary movement that cailed 
itseir?Free Cirtema^tbe rehlism in these filins 
was supetficiD] r|oc^tioh shooting ‘ regional 
'■ . k' little- irtipfOvlBation' and, some cov 

m - >.■ *;v , 1 •. cv • v -,t ;• < ; 

,s ;v i»W; clote Study bf. the films of-tta time 1 
^onfprmIsjn.,Thdngh:Yriany f. 
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proletariat was an affront both to CWu 
Democrat notions of progress and to the ST 
munist myth of n rational working class IW 
ni was castigated by both sides and brouehn* 
trial for obscenity. 

This volume of letters ends on a mhleadlnsiv 
calm note. By 1954 Pasolini was on the brinkd 
success and yet his life was not really chamrb. 
The reason for this lies in his homosexuality 
After the Friulan disgrace he writes (hat 1 
have never accepted my sin, I have never coot 
to terms with my nature”. Italian advocated 
gny rights sometimes criticize Pasolini because 
he is of scant use to them in their campaigns 
present homosexuality as a normal and happy 
form of human behaviour, but the special ic- 
teTesl of his case is that he lived his homo- 
sexuality as a necessary sin - "I was obligedto 
sin”, he writes. 

His religious sense, which surprised someof 
his admirers when it found objective expres 
ion in the film The Gospel According to 
Matthew (1964), had its origins in his predra- 
ment. Unable to deny or to accept tu 
homosexuality, he sought refuge in Christian 
notions that the man who is scorned by lu 
fellows is especially dear to God, that suffering 
redeems both the sufferer and others and that 
the bearer of scandal is playing his part in a 
divine plan. 

Whether this4s sound theology or a private 
mythology, it led Pasolini into headlong con- 
frontations with Italian society. It also explains 
why it is misleading to present him merely asi 
victim who was persecuted and destroyed by 
prejudice. But Pasolini did not passively ac- 
quiesce in his own destruction. By his books, 
his films and most of all his public personate 
challenged Italian society, and whenever it 
showed signs of tolerance, he challenged the 
tolerance in order to reveal the oppression that 
lay beneath. Pasolini did not want us to forgive 
or accept him; he wanted us to keep worrying 
about ourselves and about what constitutesonr 
normality. 


these corporations would have understood or 
taken a chance on anything so formally auda- 
cious as, say, A Bout de Souffle (1959) or 
Hiroshima Mon Amour (1959). So contempor- 
ary British films stuck safely tb the mode m 
nineteenth-century narrative realism, iit whua 
form almost all English-language movies wert 
cast. 

Though notionnlly about the working class, 
few films of the period bothered to showp^ 1 
pie actually at work. They showed them don- 
mg off or enjoying n ten brenk (with expleb 
deleted) but seldom earning their. living 
(perhaps n more significant ornlsHo n}** 
holding their labour. Perhaps this was becaw 
the men who made them were outsiders - 
ca ted mlddle-clnss left-wingers P 0tron 2 rf 
romanticized proletariat. Is there n°ta 
condescension in Lindsay Andersoni 
tion “to make people - ordinary pcopj 1 * 
just top people - feel their tjlguHj >^ 0 
importance”? Meanwhile, in lus * 
Dreamland (1953) and In the 
magazine Sequence , he had berated pPjP™^, 
culture and “the moronic mass au 
Working then and women', It 
noble to the extent that they espoused row*;. 

class values. « . jzn«abJ 

British realist films of the 1950s an ■ 

; shied away from ascribing the prob t .. 
tackled- juvenile delinquency, 
ual intolerance - to deficiencies in . 

the pictures of the director Basil Dearer 
the scriptwriter Ted Willis, in the pup - . ; 
Braithwaite’s novel To Sir, Wrt-W L - 
the emphasis is: firmly on the of; 

the individual - success-comes to 

woman who works for: It, even wwm ^ . . •: 


undercuts the message. • L-diefl V 

Ironically, the films that most 
collective spirit and a challenge (ft ■ 
vidual ethic were the hugely pop“ 
cbfnedies. Popular culture,. wmCP .. 
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despised, often conceals 
..sentiments, as John Hill 
His book is an invaluable contnou ^ ^,^ 
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Polished performances 


Michael Tanner 

ALAN BLYTH (Editor) 

Songon Record 1: Lieder 

357pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 

0521268443 

The three volumes of Opera on Record , also 
edited by Alan Blyth, were the most dangerous 
kind of bedside reading; once begun, they gave 
the reader no rest until he had finished them, 
alternating his grunts of agreement with ex- 
damations of anger at an injustice to a 
favourite artist, an inexplicable omission, or 
unworthily distributed praise. This volume 
does not compel in the same way, for obvious 
reasons, and indeed is best used as a reference 
work. Reading through large chunks of it at a 
time I grew confused, and found i couldn’t 
remember any but the most startling judg- 
ments. It is none the less a valuable book, and 
one which any lover of the German art-song 
will frequently consult. 

But how many lovers of Lieder are there? 
Records of Lieder seem to be the most 
ephemeral in the classical catalogue. Hence 
ohe source of vexation in reading this book: 
most of the performances referred to are not 
available, and may never have been except in 
highly specialized record shops. Of the thirty- 
nine recordings of Die Winterreise listed (and 
further ones should have been) only twelve are 
available, some of the most desirable not being 
among them. Contributors write of superb re- 
cords made in 1924 that have never been trans- 
ferred to LP and are “extraordinarily hard to 
come by", or of which only two copies exist. It 
is certainly a virtue of the book, as of its prede- 
cessors on opera, that current availability is not 
taken account of, but it will lead to enormous 
frustration. 

In his introduction, Blyth intimates (or 
“adumbrates”, to use his own favourite word, 
whose menning I’m not confident he grasps) 


that the book will have a kind of plot: he claims 
that two schools of thought about Lieder sing- 
ing emerge, one favouring what he, but no 
other contributor, terms "interventionist” inter- 
pretation, characteristic of post-Second World 
War singers, the other the more direct pre-war 
readings, and he eirenically adds that "both 
styles certainly have their own validity”. But in 
his chapter on Die Schtine MUIlerin he confuses 
the distinction in expanding it: having men- 
tioned five performances, he writes, “[they] 
represent the sharp contrast between what Eric 
Sams has termed 'contemplation or participa- 
tion’, between a simplistic or sophisticated 
reading, between description and interven- 
tion”. None of these pairs of terms is equiva- 
lent to the others , hence it isn’t clear that , as he 
immediately continues, “a middle way may be 
possible and valid”, nor what that would 
amount to. The art of Lieder singing is neces- 
sarily sophisticated; the question is, rather, the 
degree to which the sophistication advertises 
itself in the performance, and thus to what 
extent the performance sounds spontaneous or 
studied, however much it may have been pon- 
dered. As Blyth correctly says of Lotte 
Lehmann’s glorious and typical recording of 
the cycle, “My notes are filled with amazement 
at this or that astonishing detail ... but it is the 
total understanding of the work's genius that 
demands attention. " But is Lehmann “simplis- 
tic" or “sophisticated”, "descriptive” or “inter- 
ventionist”? Similar questions arise about 
Julius Patzak's great recording from 1943 (and 
they are both of course predominantly pre-war 
artists). 

The pivotal point, inevitably, about which 
controversy rages, though less in the pages of 
this book than outside it, is the example and 
legacy of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. Not only 
has he recorded more Lieder than everyone 
else put together, but often the same ones 
three, four or even six times. Perhaps it is futile 
to argue about him further at this stage. He 
undoubtedly gives force to the term "interven- 


Mastering the Musick 


Curtis A. Price 
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Records of English Court Music 

Volume One: 1660-1685, revised edition 

317pp. Ashbee, 214 Mailing Road, Snodland, 
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. King Charles II, though often impecunious, 
wtermined to have a musical establishment to 
jjral die one which had entertained him during 
hJs exilo in France. He reappointed most of the 
musicians who had served his father and 
Jrickly swelled their numbers with foreign 
fiddler*, singers and composers, all of whose 
claries were frequently in arrears. Soon after 
to the throne, Charles could enjoy, in 

■ addition to the Chapel Royal choir and his 
frjvate Musick of harps, lutes, viols and 
TOwes, the newly formed twenty-four Violins 
j King* a wind consort, an Italian opera 
rou pe and an annoying complement of trum- 

■J? 811(1 drums which accompanied him arid 
tor members of the royal family everywhere, 
nue preferring foreign music, the king never 
Sleeted native talent and, sensing indigna* 
lit’#? 1 * ran ** fl ft er appointing the proud 
Grabq Master of the Musick, quietly 
Mm whh a nondescript Englishman, 

. Nicholas Staggins. . . ... 

I This account is based on Henry Cart de 
Jfwn^ne's classic arohival work 7*e King's 
... 14&+1700 (1909), compiled from 
ptowbrirlain papers in the public ' 
■Ofo ce -', Without fully understanding 
Workings of the royal household, 
to H st in chronological 
. • documents which mention music. 

f ' DhinH a case, of Victorian scholarly 

^^he did miss some references 
: of records which . 

r ^ ^ paraphrased to save space, 

■ ‘j a !^, Puthats off toariybqe with the • 

faTfrCnter the notorious mare’s 


calendar with a more systematic compilation of 
court records which will eventually extend 
back to 1603 and forward through the reign of 
Queen Anno. In the present volume he care- 
fully charts tbe tributaries and backwaters of 
the royal paper flow, splitting up the records 
accordingly. Many are transcribed complete 
for the first time, and some Lord Chamberlain 
papers not housed in the PRO are also listed. 
Perhaps the most significant improvement on 
Lafontaine is the inclusion of Debenture 
Books, whose receipts for Uvery allowances 
provide a large pool of musicans' signatures 
which will aid scholars studying contemporary 
music manuscripts. 

Yet in his concern to reflect the organization 
of the seventeenth-century royal household, 
Ashbee has produced a reference work that is 
nearly as arcane. It must be used in conjunc- 
tion with the editor’s previously published lists 
of Exchequer and Treasury payments for the 
same reign (1981). (In the projected volume 
for 1685-1714, he wisely plans to include such 
payments in the main calendar; one also hopes 
for a classified index.) The present volume, 
like the one it intends to supersede, is selective: 
certain documents were judged to be “too 
ephemeral to warrant a place”, After sur- 
veying endless pages of riding charges, war- 
rants to apprehend persons for using foul and 
abusive language (a particular problem for 
trumpeters In die early 1660s) and the like, I 
began to wonder how the editor decided what 
was indeed too ephemeral. 

Entries are keyed to The King's Mustek, so 
one can easily see how much Lafontaine and 
his helpers overlooked. For all his dredging, 
Ashbee has turned up very little that is new: 
the transfer of foreign dancers to the Theatre 
Royal after the failure of the French opera 
Ariane in 1674, further details of Wren’s re- 
modelling of the Whitehall Theatre In 1677 and 
numerous payments for trumpeters' mourning 
liveries are probably the most important items. 
This is not to disparage a highly accurate effort 
but rather to acknowledge Lafontaine’s com- 
prehensiveness. When Ashbee moves into the 
richer’ veins j of ; Jlje .^gtyeepth . cjuj . 

e^pec F nyars t(n g ^i^Poyerif«:tir .1 . ■.Lt.t - : 



Herman Prey as Glgito /« Honegger's operetta Roi 
Pausolc, a photograph in First Night Fever: The 
memoirs of Herman Prey (288pp. Colder, £16,95. 

0 7145 399S 8 ). 

tionist”, having taken it to be the case, at every 
stage of his career, that listeners will fail to 
grasp the import of what he is singing unless he 
pounces on one syllable, coos the next, pauses 
before blanching his tone for the one after that, 
and so on. The contributors disagree - some- 
times with themselves - on whether he has 
done this more as his purely vocal resources 
have declined, or has simplified his style. It 
seems to me that he has varied his interpreta- 
tions, but that the trade-marks have remained 
constant. At any rate, the contributors are 
united in near-adoration, and even his per- 
formances of the contralto songs of Mahler's 
Dos Lied von der Erde, which I would have 
thought were beyond any serious limits of 
taste, are praised by Andrew Clements. Occa- 
sionally he is rebuked for a fault which the 
unhappy few of us find ubiquitous, but only In 
contrast to the standards which he himself sets. 
John Steane, at the end of his consideration of 
ten songs of Schubert, is so begeistert by Fis- 
cher-Dieskau that he writes that “Volume 1 of 
Fischer-Dieskau’s boxed-sets of Schubert 
Lieder contains 344 songs, the second even 

The quirky K 


John Rosselli 

EARL OF HAREWOOD (Editor) 

KobM’s Complete Opera Book 
Tenth edition 

1 ,404pp. Bodiey Head. £30. 

0370310179 

Since Wagner darkened the auditorium and 
stopped people following, libretto in hand, 
opera-goers have needed to do a bit of work 
beforehand if they are to get the most out of a 
performance. Kobbfi’s was only one of a num- 
ber of guides published early this century: all 
assumed that what was needed was a synopsis 
of the libretto, pieced out with anecdotes, 
some general critical comments, and, for the 
better-known works, signposts to important 
arias or motifs, perhaps with a few music exam- 
ples. This was apt so long as complete record- 
ings of operas did not exist. What purpose such 
a compilation serves today Is less clear. It.ls too 
bulky to take with you, yet. individual entries 
are mostly too short tb illuminate os do the 
essays of (say) E. J. Dent, Ernest Newman or 
Julian Budden; for reference purposes Us per- 
formance histories are of necessity Incomplete; 
its stress on the libretto may lend comfort to 
those producers who treat an opera as a play 
encumbered with music, • 

Why Kobb6 has outlived the rest is some- 
what clearer. His book was from the start cen- 
tred on the Metropolitan Opera and its reper- 
toire. Then he has been rescued for our own 
time by Lord Harewood, a man of finer as well 
taS Of more contemporary responses. Gustave 
JcobW was a rri^ttiodre ' GtihtiaH- Airftfi’cSrt '■ 
• fi . i> r ;■ r r s mr r 


more”. That would indeed be remarkable, 
since according to John Reed in his authorita- 
tive The Schubert Song Companion the grand 
tally is 631. Steane has made the mistake of 
counting the list of titles and first lines helpfully 
provided by Deutsche Gramophon at the end 
of Volume One, which does indeed amount to 
344, though the number of songs is 168. Even 
Fischer-Dieskau doesn’t compose songs for 
Schubert - quite. 

Fischer-Dieskau’s female counterpart, Eli- 
sabeth Schwarzkopf, fares notably less well, 
and Michael Kennedy even finds her much- 
praised second recording of Strauss's Vier 
letzte Lieder "over-stylized, and therefore de- 
priving the performance of a vital ingredient, 
spontaneity”, while Robin Holloway is posi- 
tively hilarious about her. But even he, by far 
the most eloquent writer in the book, is oddly 
schizoid: having said at the beginning of his 
chapter on Schubert’s Schwanengesang , “I 
don’t want to be an old fogey, but there is no 
doubt that, having dispatched the post-war re- 
cordings of the complete collection with only 
mild fluctuations between pleasure and bore- 
dom, the plunge into singers of an earlier 
epoch produced a greatly quickened re- 
sponse”, he spends several pages on Fischer- 
Dieskau's various versions of the cycle, pnges 
full of eulogistic expressions which consort 
strangely with “mild fluctuations between 
pleasure and boredom”. 

While many of the contributors have gone to 
great pains to listen to and list every recorded 
performance, including “private” and “pirate” 
ones, several have been less diligent - Jeremy 
' Sams, for instance , on Schumann's Fraitenllebe 
ttnd - leben , John Steane on Wagner's Wesen- 
donck Lieder, and Andrew Clements on Dm 
Lied von der Erde, the greatest performance of 
which, under Horenstein. he fails to mention. 
The volume, in fact, should have been longer: 
some chapters are painfully compressed; too 
few of Schubert's and Schumann's songs out- 
side the cycles are discussed at alt; and there 
should have been chapters on Pfilzncr’s songs 
and Hindemith's Das Marienleben. It is asto- 
nishing to find some notable singers not men- 
tioned at all - Margarete Klose and Robert 
Holl, for example. And tbe proof-reading is 
outstandingly terrible; it is possible that Alfred 
Poell recorded Beethoven's “Adelaide” “in 
the manor of Schlusnus”, but unlikely. None 
the less, this volume is indispensable for any 
lover of the Lied. Now on to chansons, can- 
zone, pesni, songs, etc. 


critic, fixed in the taste of about 1890. Wagner 
was God, Weber a mere forerunner, Verdi 
redeemed from “carelessness” only with Aida. 
Since Lord Harewood took over in 1954 from 
at least (wo earlier revisers he has written many 
new entries and sub-edited others. This tenth 
edition deals with over 300 operas; it is billed as 
“completely revised". Yet a good deal of "K” 
survives, Victorian journalese and all. 
Rigoletto is still “strangely affrighted"; at the 
end, of The Ring “it is through woman that 
comes redemption”. Semiramide "seems to 
have had Its day”: that is “K" looking back to 
what he saw as terminal performances by PattJ. 
in 1890, but a' footnote points us to recent 
revivals (and could have mentioned the 
Sutherland-Home recording, still current).. 
Now and then a ghostly time machine is at 
work, as when “K” (died 1918) refers to Fran- 
cis Toye's book on Verdi (published 1931). 

Endearing though it may be, thnt kind of 
thing looks quirky beside Lord Harcwood’s 
longer entries, especially those (on Jandfiek, 
say, or Prokofiev or Britten) in which a man of 
wide musical and theatrical experience pursues 
his own enthusiasms. If the excellent ien*page 
analysis of The Turn of the Screw contrasts with, 
the half-page for Er war lung, that suggests that 
we could do with an all-Harowood volume, of 
fewer, longer essays, and let “K" and .“com- 
pleteness” go hang. Completeness is anyhow, 
as Lord Harewood acknowledges, relative. 

. The latest choice, justifiably centred, on the 
Coliseum repertolrfe, was bound to take In 
some epherhera but by and large reflects 
present-day taste. Hie one glaring omission, 
on dthe editor's-own -stated. criteria, is noj< 

.■HCdVBlti or Rameau but- .Thc Af erry Widow../ 
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The Grendel in us all 


Alice H» G. Phillips 

JOHN GARDNER 
Stillness and Shadows 
Edited by Nicholas Delbanoo 
422pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 
0436 17 1 53 4 


When John Gardner died, aged forty-nine, in a 
motorcycle accident in 1982, he was regarded 
in America as a major novelist. He had behind 
him two collections of short stories and nine 
novels, including Grendel (1971), a tour de 
force narrated by the monster from Beowulf', 
Nickel Mountain, n small masterpiece of road- 
side-diner life in a realistic yet highly poetic 
vein, and October Light (1976), a baroque re- 
flection on American culture and family dyna- 
mics. He also left parts of several books among 
his papers. Stillness was not one of them, white 
Shadows was the most significant. The latter, 
which Gardner had spoken of as a project for 
eight years and which he was working on at the 
time of his death, is a philosophical detective 
novel thnt ends, tnntalizingly, half-way 
through. The first 100 pages were a clean copy; 
the next hundred were assembled by Gardner's 
literary executor, the novelist Nicholas Del- 
banco, from various versions in various states 
of disrepair; Che final fifty were fragments. The 
completed novel here bound along with it, the 
autobiographical Stillness, was undertaken by 
Gardner ns a kind of therapy, in collaboration 
with his first wife and a tape recorder, and 
written down hastily, Gardner salvaged two 
short stories from it and in 1975 gave to Del- 
banco what turned out to be the only copy, 
clearly stuting that he did not intend to pursue 
it. In a publishing year that began with the 


appearance of Nabokov's The Enchanter, it is 
not surprising that a literary executor, an agent 
and an editor should have packaged a highly 
interesting but incomplete novel with a bad but 
desperately confessional whole one, following 
the premature demise of their well-known au- 
thor. How and when else would readers settle 
for just half of a mystery? 

Stillness, as Gardner himself recognized, is 
an emotional outpouring rather than a novel; 
the calm pointed to by the title is a distant 
artistic dream. Its origins as therapy for Gard- 
ner and his wife are evident throughout: in the 
two main characters’ self-lacerations and hys- 
terical attacks on each other; in the unselective 
' piling up of details, especially about ancestors 
and (he couple’s own younger days; and above 
ail in the sloppily emotional, dichdd prose 
(“He was her past, her whole life, and if he left 
her, as again and again he threatened to do - 
even tried to do, running to some 
fl oozy ... her whole life would be cancelled, 
made meaningless, would vanish in an instant 
without leaving a trace.") The book has almost 
no structure, shuttling between past and pre- 
sent, with nothing linked up. Its major theme - 
that Martin Orrick hates women because he 
fears them - only emerges towards the end, 
anil its resolution by “sexual healing" is uncon- 
vincing (indeed, in real life John and Joan 
Gardner divorced not long after they finished 
the hook). Delbnnco admits In the introduc- 
tion that Gardner abandoned the novel just 
when he would ordinarily have begun fleshing 
it out (Gardner habitually worked by addition 
rather than subtraction), but does not stop to 
think that he might have abandoned it because 
it wns unworkable. 

Shadows, on the other hand, might have 
been one of Gardner's strongest novels. The 
conventions of detective fiction helped him 


Selling the genius loci 


John Clute 

Macdonald Harris 
The Lillie People 

299pp. New York; Morrow. $16.95. 

068806132 X 

77ie Little People is a tale of melancholia, delu- 
sion and corrosive wrongness told with such 
plush, smooth, syncromesh competence that it 
seems itselE almost an example of the malaises 
it anatomizes. In this, his twelfth novel, Mac- 
Donald Harris has undertaken a depiction of 
the death of thesonl, the destruction of a fami- 
ly, and the slow rigor mortis of England, It is a 
story of cultural poisoning, of intellectual vam- 
■ pirism. and. the sate of the genius loci of Old 
England to Americans as innocently blighting 
as any Henry James created, • 

Donald Heincy, who writes as MacDonald 
Harris, is himself an American academic, and 


control his tendency to rant, and the genre also 
sorted well with his existentialist mode. Then, 
too, he could play on its limitations, ns he 
played with the limitations of junk fiction in 
October Light and Freddy's Book and with 
those of the saga in Grendel : his private eye is 
•endowed with second sight and simultaneously 
afflicted with memory loss. 

Forced by a shadowy scandal to close his 
big-time agency in Chicago, Detective Gerald 
Craine has come down in the world to semi- 
retirement in Carbondale, Illinois, where de- 
tection requires neither intelligence nor dili- 
gence. Craine is a solitary clown in false beard 
and ratty trenchcoat. a paid witness to the 
weary round of other people's infidelities and 
petty crimes. He is also a dead man walking 
around in a patchwork body, three times cut up 
and stitched together by cancer surgeons 
(Gardner had been there, too). These days, 
Craine stays perpetually drunk and suffers 
from severe amnesia. But ns he says, “Only 
those who remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it." 

Then the detective falls for one of his clients. 
Elaine Glass, a neurotic but strangely aliuring 
student si the local university. She believes she 
knows who is responsible for a recent spate of 


murders and fears she may be the next victim 
and Craine, hopeless as he seems, is the best 
hope she has. Before Craine realizes it she ha 
“switched on his denial-of-death machine" 
and he finds himself pulling heroics, thinkb 
incisively and inexorably assembling his theory 
of the crimes. His researches lead him to the 
university computer centre, where the logical, 
analytical left hemisphere of the brain holds 
sway, and into his own and his suspects’ right 
hemispheres, where poetry, intuition and emo- 
tions urc horn and bide (heir time. 

There are many disparate strands to fee 
book - feminism, parapsychology, computer 
sciences, linguistics - and the reader feels that 
Crai nc’s bursts of returning memory were 
leading up to a shntteringddnouement.aswere 
his trusting- hostile relationship with Elaine 
and indeed the whole theme of male criminal- 
ity directed against women. From the begin, 
ning of his career Gardner dealt with the proh 
lem of good and evil, with the monsters in all ol 
us that have “the power to kill, given their buk 
and mindlessness’’. As Craine remarks and 
Grendel knew, the world is a mystery we are 
locked up inside, with little time to get it right, 
and much both inside and outside ounelres 
which we must overcome. 


Desirably complexioned 


social inferiors in his pursuit of self-under- 
standing, Foley is clearly monstrous enough, 
but it is Boswin who most chills the- heart. His 
innocence and gentility are marmoreal and 
oppressive . He understands nothing of what he 
owns; after disputing over wages with the local 
who tends his herd of token cows, he refuses to 
allow them to be milked, and listens all night to 
the herd's agonized moaning, glacially unper- 
turbed in his solipsism. It is a devastating mo- 
ment. 

At dawn it is Foley, engrossed in his own 
obsessions with innocence and vocation, who 
relieves the cows, helped by the Little People. 
They are denizens of Faerie, end only make 
themselves visible to him. That they are delu- 
sions, that they represent the intensity of his 
lust to inhabit the land of his dreams, that they 
come to him only when the erotic miasma cast 
by the Cromlechs brings him to a pitch of desire 
for sex: all this he knows,' But his self-import- 
ance is too overwhelming to allow a return to 1 


in earlier novels such as Tenth (his eleventh) he . the sanity he can call on - when it is convenient 


has shown a penchant for embodying the Jame- 
sian expatriate consciousness in characters., 
who share his privileged vantage point; there is ; 

- perhaps something about the deracinated 
voracity of the trained intellectual that Harris 
finds peculiarly fitting to bis tales Of forced 
marriages between invasive and invaded cuW . 

. lures. His academics come to Europe - in The 
little People Bonner Foleycomes to rural Eng- 
land - consumed with half-unconscious hunger 
fora taste of (he authenticities they have boxed 
with words in books, As any' expatriate will 
confirm, this ;hunge£ can gnaw.: , 

A medievalist whose penetrations ofauthc ti- 
tle English literature in studies such as Anti- 
Skeal and The Learned Plowman have given 
bim some debt, Bonner Foley falls into the 
orbit of fellow- American James Boswia, who 
Conducts gauche soirCes in London, and who . 
has married 1 Into Ihe Cromlechs, an old tutd 
impoverished ninti family. Boswirihasin effect 
purchased the Cromlechs, their name, their 
blood, their marshy demesne in file West of 
England. After Foley develops a phobic “sen- 
sitivity" to iron and retreats to a rett-home, ] 
Boswin invites him to recuperate in the heart of 
the country, fyhfoh he tjow owns, 

In the blindness 6f his obsessions, and in the 
ruthles^hess with which he bullies Wonien arid 


Holly Eley 

DOROTHY WEST 
The Living is Easy 
362pp. Virago. Paperback, £3.95. 

0860687538 

The easy living in question remains tantalizing- 
ly out of reach for Cleo Judson, the protagonist 
of Dorothy West's first and, so far, only novel. 
Cleo’s “charming insincerity", underlined by 
the desirably light colour of her skin, is her 
passport out of the South to Hie promised land 
of New England. Once there, her raids on what 
prove to be mirages of prosperity, social 
advancement and education for herself and her 
sisters, whom she has enticed north at the ex- 
pense of their marriages, are wholly without 
scruple. She magnifies and builds on occasion- 
al success; if a lie does not convince it is quickly 
capped with another that is more fantastic; she 
is as oblivious to ostracism as she is to other 
people’s amour propre. 

The main themes of this fine, until recently 
forgotten, fiction (first published in 1948) arc 
Cleo’s attempt to establish herself in Boston 
and her uneasy marriage to an older man, Bart 
Judson, the “black banana king’’. Her Becky 
Sharp-lsh machinations, though, even if always 
diverting, are, today, less gripping than West’s 
evocation of a singular black middle-class soci- 
ety. This small group of negro Brahmins, 
businessmen and professionals, two or at most 
three generations from slavery, are squeezed 
between the fragile tolerance of their former 
white masters and the hordes of cotton pickers 
and house-nigras wbo stream daily into the 
slum of Boston's South End , r . 

- Theirs is a society of manners - the right 
party, the Episcopalian rather than the Baptist 


for him to be sane - and he engenders the and house- nigr as who stream daily into the 

catastrophe that closes the novel out of his slum of Boston’s South End.' 

refusal to admit to normal mortal limitation, to . Theirs is a ; society of manners - the right 

m : , ' party, the Episcopalian rather than the Baptist 

If Bosw In and Foley represent American de- 1 . ; church. Over-educated arid over-sensitive 
racmation and dwnerchip as a form of Tharia- they cling to the only aspect of privilege not 

tos, then Eros dSsenfrancbized and diseased .denied them. Without an economic ora politic- 


tos, then Eros, dlsenfrancblzed and diseased 

ir \i he i C f 0l ^. le i* 113 ’ Ban ^ ru P ted - al base eyery nuance of snobbery ha§,for closed jt down. She then moved to j 

If ° rtJ ^zediactorl ly In their cosmetic eccen-, them, a precise if hugely inflated value. • Vineyard and, when The Living Is ; 

tnclty, the Cromlechs are parodies of_the‘ , Although there is no narrator; it is the clear published, achieved a considerable smcc* . j 

cf « hn ^ c . ^ ra •' i vWbn 'pf.the Judspns’ dark-complexionccj time. * 

cluster about Boswin like parasitic childrprr^ daughter Judy that informs the novel. The West uses the outsider’s (Cleo’s; j 

all except hU daughter Stflsha, who >shon1bly ; components of Cleo and Bari’s marriage are vantage pointto good effect; her tfalogw Jr .. , 

dependency despair: Cte^vaiits SStSSt of her minor d*r*ft : 

uti 

Except forun odd excessive nudge (ijke-tEo; . workfind toobdarnot to with - lo do ’ raere meta P h ? rs ^ ber 

Cromlech nameitself) Hftrrhi piles^^ Ju 6 ^ er <®iwe it is hard, to distmguishone ftnm 

on wrongness without making a silo: It maV be *■ • from *u+ WF ' ftoirsymbolio-: weight is minimal; th 


house that could barely be justified while 
Bart's business flourished) she still has them in 
tow. As she says goodbye to Bart, now bank- 
rupt and on his way to New York to look fora 
manual job, it seems that, for the first time, she 
has begun to see him as a person rather than an 
object to exploit or possess. But selfishness 
remains her most vital strength; armed with it, 
it is clear that, even though she has failed to 
conquer and expand the milieu she has aspired 
to, she will survive the Depression, then pros- 
per. The black Brahmins whose friendship she 
has coveted are unlikely to continue to exist. 

West herself came from the kind of back- 
ground she describes here. Then in the late 
1920s, when barely sixteen, she began to pub- 
lish stories under the auspices of a group of 
aspirant Afro-American authors, the Bosto- 
nian Saturday Evening Quill Club. The follow- 
ing year her story, “The Typewriter”, won 1 
prize in a national competition and she fnovea. 
to New York where she was befriended by the 
New Negroes of the Harlem Renaissance. 
Closest to Countee Cullen, who found her “a 
fascinating and lovable child", she seems not# . 
have been taken entirely seriously by tnj* . 
writers and artists. But later, In 1936, ujea • 
“nlggerati” were no longer fashionable, *■ 
published their work in her excellent, sb 
lived literary journal, Challenge. A yew .■ 
its demise, In 1938, it resurfaced as Affljwj:.. 
lenge with Richard Wright, Margaret waiK«.,. 
Sterling Brown and Ralph Ellison wuong . 
co-editors. During this period many bla 
tellectuals were Intensely (and often WJW; 
ambivalently) Involved with Commu , J. 
New Challenge seemed to some of Wea ■ 
leagues to be a natural mouthpiece , 

Left. West had enjoyed Muscovite h«p« -, 
(during the abortive Meschrabpom 

White" film venture) as much 
Hughes, but her ideals remained as firpi y i 
talist as her family background. P Bt ^ , i 
allow the Left to control her 

it J than moved tO ; . 
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The wayward girl’s new departure 


P atricia Craig 

NADINE GORDIMER 
ASport of Nature 
396pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224024477 

A Sport of Nature is one of Nadine Gordimer’s 
thoroughgoing, concentrated political novels, 
starting in South Africa but radiating outwards 
from this centre, based on a single character 
but gathering in many others along Us ani- 
mated course. We begin with a schoolgirl, Hill- 
els Capran, slightly set apart from hercompan- 
ions but trusted by them nevertheless. One of 
the things that sets Hillela apart is her honorary 
orphanhood: motber absconded years earlier 
with 8 Portuguese dancing instructor, father a 
travelling salesman, a “rep’’, a person of no 
great consequence, always on the road. Hill- 
eia’s upbringing falls to two Johannesburg 
aunts, her mother's sisters, one after the other: 
Olga, the rich one, dispatches her to Pauline, 
the energetic one, after some trouble at her 
Salisbury boarding-school, over Hillela’s 
friendship with a coloured boy. She fits well 
into Pauline's household, forming an un- 
spoken alliance with her cousins, a boy and a 
girl, getting on with Pauline’s husband Joe, a 
political lawyer. In this house, in which black 
fugitives are sometimes accommodated over- 
night, the way is open for Hillela to pick up a 
liberal, socialist outlook - however, at this 
stage in her life, in the late 1950s, she seems to 
get more of a kick out of go-go dancing. 

HiUela is described, late in ihe novel, as “a 
past mistress of adaptation", her extraordinary 
progress put down, in part, to her skill at 
attaching herself to a particular kind of life, 
only to break away from it at a moment ad- 
judged by her to be suitable. “Trust her", her 
critics remark: meaning, trust her to do all right 
for herself, to avoid the inauspicious move 
among the many possible moves in front of her. 
What she trusts is her instinct - for survival, 
aggrandizement or whatever. At seventeen 
Hillela cuts loose from her relations - having 
brought about a state of affairs In which they’re 


willing to let her go. They’ve served their turn, “aid and research” activities in stricken parts of can home disclaii 

A journalist makes himself responsible for her Africa. The author doesn’t minimize the part their efforts on b< 

sexual education, and for her transportation to played by uncalculating eroticism in Hitiela's “Killed in prison 

another country after a police raid on their odyssey (uncalculating, and therefore unim- blacks like Burgei 

home - a put-up job, as it turns out. He’s a peachable, on a par with the absence of ill-will be used to it . . . 

double-dealer, a worker for the Pan Africanist in her abandonment of benefactors). In this Burger's Daug 
Congress. But no matter - he represents a respect, as in others, she is simply following her schoolgirl Rosa o 

necessary stage in Hillela’s life. After being nose. Over and above this sexual quality, her mother, and 

jettisoned by him, she turns up on a beach in however, is a more durable ideal of com- political detainee 

Dar es Salaam, among a lot of other political radeship, symbolized by the handclasp be- and more implat 

refugees, her possessions the clothes she has tween Hillela and her first husband after he’s Nature (impress!’ 

on, and the safety-pin that holds them in place, taken her into his confidence over political difference is one 

Beach girl: it’s a colourful, and a temporary, matters. stead of disabuse 

incarnation. Mutability, you could say, is her dominant its triumphal end 

This is a forward-looking, not an inward- trait. Her conduct of her life shows a consider- the place of Soutl 

looking, novel. Hillela is kept at a certain dis- able advance on the decent, limited liberalism second husband, 

tance from the reader, and indeed disappears of her Aunt Pauline’s home. Insufficient egali- reinstated presidi 

altogether from time to time. “Where", we are tarianism is something the author is adept at for integration w 

asked, “was the seventeen-year-old on the Day detecting, and condemning. A recurrent con- tuality, too, than 

of the Covenant . . . when bombs exploded in cern of her novels is the way in which personal in July’s People, ' 

a post office, the Resettlement Board head- relations are complicated, or distorted by poli- showing at all we 

quarters and the Bantu Affairs Commission* tical realities, of which the most striking is the Hillela, the “sp< 

er’s offices?" No one can say for sure, not even reality of apartheid. There is also the dilemma something that “< 

Hillela herself. When she fades out of the pic- confronting those (white) who devote their or type” - with hi 

hire, historical events crowd in - Congress of lives to people who have no time for them her indifference i 

Democrats, Sabotage Act. A device is used (black) -and the need to understand that there departure, nn at 

(though not consistently) in relating Hillela's is more to this issue than a simple matter of novel, however, 

story, to gain a quasi-documentary effect: it is ingratitude. At a crucial moment in Burger's satisfying in its c 

as if the biographer of a distinguished woman Daughter, for example, a black boy who once white suburbs, tl 

were building up the framework of her life, shared Rosa Burger’s enlightened South Afri- the wayward girl 

relying on the recollections of others, acknow- 
ledging gaps and resorting to speculation. |-v| p ^.1^. 1 1 

Flavours or the vela 


can home disclaims her and her family and all 
their efforts on behalf of the black population; 
“Killed in prison. It's nothing. I know plenty 
blacks like Burger. It's nothing, it's us, we must 
be used to it . . .”. 

Burger's Daughter, which opens with the 
schoolgirl Rosa outside a prison waiting to visit 
her mother, and ends with Rosa herself as a 
political detainee, is in many ways a stronger 
and more implacable work than A Sport of 
Nature (impressive though the latter is). The 
difference is one of tone - hopeful, now, in- 
stead of disabused. The new book imagines, in 
its triumphal ending, a black African state in 
the place of South Africa, with Hillela and her 
second husband, a revolutionary general and 
reinstated president, standing for the wished- 
for integration within it. (It’s a sunnier even- 
tuality, too, than the black uprising postulated 
in July's People, with white South Africans not 
showing at all well in the altered conditions.) 
Hillela, the “sport of nature" - defined as 
something that “departs from the parent stock 
or type” - with her independence of spirit and 
her indifference to the past, represents a new 
departure, nn access for social justice. The 
novel, however, is most evocative and most 
satisfying in its early stages: the schools, the 
white suburbs, the partial political agitation, 
the wayward girl. 


told; perhaps confusing Hillela with someone 
quite different. The baby, though; she’s part of 
the story, the daughter of a black South Afri- 
can revolutionary, an ANC man, whom Hillela 
has married (after a liaison with a diplomat) 
only to lose to assassins, government agents. 

The story goes on: more lovers, in different 
settings - Eastern Europe, England , America. 
Here is Hillela as a fund-raiser for the African 
National Congress, a platform speaker, relief 
worker dispensing soup to refugees. Repeti- 
tion is the technique Gordimer adopts to fix a 
pungent image of Hillela, at successive stages, 
in the reader’s mind. The safety-pin marks her 
time on the beach; soup powder denotes her 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 

TED WOOD 
Poor* Gold 

2%. Collins. £8.95. . 

0002320797 • 

favour for a friend of his ex-wife Canadian 
policeman Reid Bennett takes his black Alsa- 
Oju Sam and heads north to look into the death 
w geologist Jim Prudhomme, found with his 
jfead gnawed off by a bear in the bush outside 
lyrnpU,. where a gold strike has created a new 
Solid rtoty with a neat ending, un- 
tnisive love interest, and plenty of action for' 
® am: “rtaiuty up to the standard of 
m Wo °d'0 three earlier Reid Bennett .books. 

JAVID WILLIAMS 
Treasure In Roubles . 

Jypp. Macmillan. £8.50. 

0333423100 !• . ' 

banker "Mark Treasure is persuaded 
aih a u reSa Molly to accompany her on a 

«“? t0 Leningrad - where he becom- 
■ftom ikaSr ^ ® n attempt to steal a painting ' 
: nf *t._? t ; ”9nnitage, solves the murder of one . 


Bafu : ' P 81 ^ (knifed during the interval of 
- saves .. the face of 


m V»lonej Grinyev of the KOB. Trea- 
rysgoodvaiue.and this is a pleasing 
88 ricMy tektiired as the 
unacted against a- well-caught 


irtmlft Closes 




consideration, is well on the path that is to turn 
him into the paid-up alcoholic of Lawrence 
Block’s last book, Eight Million Ways to Die. 
He gets through an amazing amount of bour- 
bon and beer, even has a few snorts of scotch, 
and drinks in more than most people have 
seen, as he ponders between hangovers on the 
problems of the hold-up at Tim Pat Morrissey’s 
after-hours joint, the theft of Skip Devoe’s 
bar-taking accounts - which would strangely 
interest the IRS - and the murder of telephone 
stock salesman Tommy Tillary’s wife. Smoke- 
and-alcohol-filled atmosphere is admirably 
done; the narrative is tight and gripping, with 
an excellent final twist, ending in a pleasingly 
elegiac dying fall. 


COLIN DEXTER ' 

The Secret of Annexe 3 
218pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0333431391 > • 

The Haworth Hotd, somewhere up the Ban- 
bury Road in North Oxford, has advertised 
what it calls a winter break bargain holiday, the 
climax of which was to have been the grand 
fancy-dress dinner party on New Year’s Eve, 
but which in fact turns out to be the discovery 
of a body in (loom Three of the hotel annexe 
on New Year’s Day. Chief Inspector Mors?, 

assisted by SergeantLewis, and sustained by a 


Christopher Hope 

CHARLES MUNCOSHI 

The Setting Sun and the Rolling World: 

Selected stories 
202pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 

0434481661 
MENAN DU PLESS1S 
A Stale of Fear 

190pp. Pandora. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
0863381676 

ANN OOSTHUIZEN (Editor) 

Sometimes When It Rains: Writings by South 
African women 

184pp. Pandora. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
0863581072 

In Charles Mungosbi, Zimbabwe has a writer 
of exceptional gifts, already known in his own 
country as a poet and the author of several 
novels in Shona, the language of the majority . 
of Zimbabweans. The Setting Sun and the Roll- 
ing World makes available for the first time 
Mungoshi's English stories. His special interest 
is in exploring the relations between different 
generations; more specifically, the tensions be- 
tween fathers and sons - though this is ex- 
tended into sensitive studies of the equally 
strong, compensating alliances between child 
and grandparent. In “Shadows on the Wall" a 
boy learns to take pity on the father he bates 
for driving away his mother, even though he 
cannot bring himself to talk to him. In “Who 
Will Stop the Dark?" the son of a crippled 
father and a resentful, jealous mother turns to 
his grandfather, who teaches him to fish and 
hunt and comes to stand in the boy’s mind as a 
symbol of freedom, even though the old man 
knows, and the boy will discover to his cost, 
that authority is not so easily escaped. 

Mungoshi writes out of the deeply rural 
heartland of Zimbabwe, and it is his capacity to 
convey the sights, scents and seasons of the 
bush that gives his stories a confident, natural . 
tone so rare among writers in English in the 
southern subcontinent. He has h countryman’s 
love for the flavours of the veld and a natural: 
Ist's eye for the shifting blues rif the summer 
sky, the habits of nesting river-birds and the 
oppressive pre-dawn heat of October morn-, 
ings. In Mungoshi’s stories the remote villages 
rooted in the land and the steady traditions of 


hopeless sham. These gentle, elegiac stories 
are a continual delight, and a notable ddbut. 

Although Mungoshi is not shy about 
touching on racial politics, his work has a paci- 
fic quality which is extraordinary in someone 
from a country which has endured a long and 
bloody civil war. Certainly, to a South African 
writer his assurance and the broad sweep of his 
subject matter would seem enviable, though of 
course quite out of the question down south 
where the stain of apartheid touches every- 
thing. In her first novel, A State of Fear , it is 
dear that Menan du Plessis has an eye almost 
as sharp as Mungoshi's - in her case for the 
countryside of the Cape. But her subject mat- 
ter of necessity includes bus boycotts, riots and 
police action. These ore large issues to run into 
head-on, and the brooding unease with which 
the liberal conscience faces them seldom 
makes for subtle or convincing fiction. Oddly 
enough, it is when du Plessis turns her atten- 
tion to what one might call the grass in the 
tank-tracks, small ordinary everyday things 
such as food and friendships,' that she reveals 
herself to be a vivid and original writer. 

Du Plessis is also represented in Sometimes 
When It Rains', by-an extract from her latest 
novel in which, regrettably, she seems to have 
discarded everyday life and writes almost en- 
tirely in the language of the political rally. This 
collection of writings by South African women 
also includes stories by Nadine Gordimer and 
Bessie Head. It is interesting that the strongest 
contributions are from women who have most 
to endure under the present system. There is 
about Miriam Tlali’s piece on the life of an 
office cleaner, and the estimable Ellen Kuz- 
wayo’s fighting tqlk on feeding schemes, a con- 
fidence and self-reliance which the white con- 
tributors with their expressions of guilt and 
remorse seem unable to match. 
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Sales of books 


H, R, Woudhuysen 

Sotheby's first major book auction of this year 
takes place on April 23 and 24. While it is 
mainly strong in colour-plate and illustrated 
books some of the early travel items are rare 
and unusual. The colour plate books include 
one outstanding lot, which is briefly described 
as “Gould’s Gould”. This is the set of his own 
folio works which the nineteenth-century 
ornithologist and artist John Gould kept for 
himself. The thirteen works issued between 
1831 and 1888 contain 3,265 hand-coloured 
lithographic plates and, as well as being bound 
in contemporary green morocco, are collected 
in a specially-made walnut cabinet which also 
has a hinged bookrest and four glazed doors. 
The collection makes rather an attractive piece 
of furniture and is estimated to sell for between 
£350,000 and £400,000. It has been kept 
together by the descendants of Gould's family 
for over a century and may remain unbroken ns 
long as someone can afford to pay this sort of 
price foT the lot; if nobody can, then the books 
will be sold separately in sixteen lots. 

Among the other items of interest in the sale 


is a very rare copy of Francis Cawood's work 
on establishing correct longitudes, Navigation 
Compleaied, 1710- Cawood's researches were 
examined by Newton and Halley at the request 
of the Treasury, but although his book on the 
subject was registered with the Stationers' 
Company no copy of it was known to E. G. R. 
Taylor, the best writer on early English naviga- 
tion, none appears ever to have been sold at 
auction and there is no copy of it in the British 
Library; Sotheby's expect this small quarto 
book in contemporary panelled sheep to fetch 
£500-£700. Another uncommon work not in 
the British Library is M. E. William's My 
Cruise in the “ Red Rose", printed locally at 
Rugby in 1876. The book is made up of just 
under a hundred photographs of the Middle 
East and Greece, in an era before tourism 
reached these places ; the volume, which comes 
complete with its own brass lock, is estimated 
at £400-£500. An even rarer volume in the sale 
contains parliamentary printings of draft 
treaties recognizing the independence of the 
United States and ending the hostilities be- 
tween Britain and France and Spain. These 
five items appear to have been specially 
printed in advance of the debate on them on 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Nicolas Barker is Head of Conservation at ihe British Library and suthor (with John Collins) of The Oxford 
University Press and the Spread of Learning, 1978. 

Julian Bndden’s Verdi, 1984, in the Master Musicians series, was reissued in paperback last year. 

Sir Raymond Carr is Wardcnof St Antony’s Col lege, Oxford. His books include Modem Spain, 1 980. 

John Clutc’s novel 77ie Disinheriting Party was published in 1977. 

Patricia Craig's biography of Elizabeth Bowen in The Penguin Lives of Modem Women series was published 
last year. 

Victoria Glendlnnlng's biography Rebecca West has just been published. 

Dominique Gov-Blanquct is Professor of Elizabethan Theatre at the University of Amiens. Her Le Roimisd 
mcHistoirednenri Vide Halid Shakespeare was published last year. 

Jasper Griffin's most recent book is Latin Poets and Roman Life, 1986. 

Thom Gu nut 's most recent publication is the pamphlet of poems The Hurtless Trees, 1986. 

Alaslalr Hamilton is Professorof the Historyofldeas at the University of Leiden. His books include WtlUam 
Bedweltthe Arabist 1 563-1632, 1986. 

Jeremy Hardie is a business man. He was previously Fellow and Tutor in Economics ai Kcble College, 
Oxford, and Deputy Chairman of the Monopolies and Mergers Commission. 

Christopher Hope'B most recent novel, The Hottentot Room , appeared last year. 

Hugh Kenner's books include A Homemade World: The American modernist writers, 1977. His The Mechanic 
Muse , a collection of essays on modernist authors and twentieth-century technology, was published last 
month. 

Cyril Mongo is Bywater and Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language and Literature at 
tHeUniveraity of Oxford. Hhlntestbook is Leddvetoppemeniurbalnde Constantinople 119115. 

Patrick McCarthy's Camus: A critical study of his life and work was published in 1 982 . 

Stephen Medcaif Is Reader in English at the University of Sussex. 

Brian Moeran is Professor of Japanese Studies at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London. 

Sir Dimitri Obolensky is the author of 77ie Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe, 500-1453 , 1971. 
Anthony Pagden is the editor of The Languages of Political Theory In Early-Modern Europe, which was 
published earlier this year. His Fall of Natural Man, 1982, has just been reissued in a revised paperback 

Curtis A. Price is Reader in Historical Musicology at King's College, London. His Henry Purcell and the 
London Stage whs published in 1984. 

Oliver Reynolds's collection of poems, Skevingtotfs Daughter, was published in 1985. 

John RMseUl Is the author of The Opera Industry In Italy front Clmarosa to Verdi: The role of the Impresario, 

, I/VTi *. • i | ( 

AUnStattbrook Is an assistant editor on the The Economist. 

Jonathan Sumption Isa barrister. His books include The AlbigensUm Crusade, 1978. 

• Michael Tanner Is a lecturer In Philosophy at the University of Cambridge. He is compiling a complete 
discography of Richard Wagner. a F 

wm publ 1 Reader: Language and subjectivity in modem American, English and Irish 

Rkhard Tuck is tb e author of Natural Righ ts Theories: Their origin ank development, 1979, 

Garry Wills's books Indude George Washington and the Enlightenment, 1985. His Reagan's America: 
Innocents at h bme will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of the TLS. 
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February 17, 1783, for circulation among 
ministers and Members of Parliament: the 
copies which Sotheby's are selling, and which 
they expect to go for as much as £3,000. be- 
longed to Charles Morgan, MP for Brecon, 
and they were almost certainly given to him by 
his father, who represented the same consti- 
tuency in Parliament at the time of the treaties. 

Three cartographic items in the same sale 
are particularly fine. A copy of Saxton's Eng- 
lish Atlas of 1579, in a very early binding, with 
tbirty-four of the thirty-five double-page maps 
coloured in a contemporary hand and with a 
good early provenance is estimated at £40,000- 
£45,000. The signature of the greatest geo- 
grapher of the sixteenth century, Abraham Or- 
telius, appears with his “et amicorum” inscrip- 
tion in a remarkable copy of the Lyons and 
Vienna edition of Ptolemy's Geographiae enar- 
rationis libri octo of 1541. Given Orteiius's 
great importance and influence it may seem 
strange that no comprehensive study of his 
library has ever appeared; many of the books 
he owned are in this country (which he visited), 
and this volume has several leaves of its text 
and some of its maps annotated by him. 
Ptolemy's work must have interested Orielius 
a great deal: if the annotations could be dated it 
would be possible to establish when he ac- 
quired the work and what part it played in his 
own researches. It is expected to go for 
£16,000-£18,000. Finally, a set of fifty-two 
playing cards by Robert Morden produced in 
1676, each with the tiny engraved map of a 
county of England or Wales is estimated at 
£1,500-£2,000. As well as the great rarity of 
these cards, which have hand-stencilled suit 
marks, they are particularly sought-after be- 
cause some of them bear the earliest separately 
printed county maps to show any roads. 

On March 26 both Phillips and Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions held sales. Bloomsbury's sale 
was mixed with only a few surprising results. 
Chief among these was the £4,800 which 
Quaritch paid for Trollope’s annotated set of 
the Biblloth&que Latlne-Franqaise issued at 
Paris between 1825 and 1838 in 177 volumes. 
These were not in very good condition, with a 
certain amount of damp-staining and some 
covers missing, but Trollope had evidently 
used these parallel texts, particularly for his 
work on Cicero and Caesar, arid the auc- 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 3 25 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
May 8. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first correct 
set qf answers opened on that dale, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 325” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EClM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on May 15. 

1 You thought I had tlte strength of men. 

Because with men I dared to speak, 

And courted science now and then. 

And studied Larin for a week; . 
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tioneers’ estimate of £100-£150 seriomiv ! 
undervalued the amount of interest thatm ' 
thing to do with Trollope’s extraordinary 2 
ary career can arouse. There was, similarly i 
great deal of excitement, generating i 
bids, for a copy of Sir John Soane's Plan 
Elevations and Sections of Buildings 
in the Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk . , . flc ■„ 
its large paper issue with forty-seven engraved 
plates of 1788 - the year of his appointment# 
architect to the Bank of England. Soane 1 b 
once again come to be seen as a fashionable 
and important architect whose work is rigte 
much admired; this copy of his own record of 
his early work went for £750. 

Phillips’ sale on the same day attracted! 
great deal of much more specialized intend, 
for they were selling the privately eolkettd 
chess library of Michael Macdonald Rost 
Chess books have always attracted enthuskm 
because of the game's long history and exten- 
sive literature and Phillips’ sale was rcaufr 
ably successful, making a total o( atom 
£55,500 with only three out of 525 lots unsold. 
The sale included chess sets and prints, hm 
mainly consisted of books and journals which 
attracted much attention from private ooHco 
tors, principally from America, Germany ami 
Australia. On the whole prices were hid; 
moderate, with few going above their pre-sale 
estimates. Four that did particularly well wen 
all comparatively early printed books. The first 
original chess work in English, Joseph Benin's 
The Noble Game of Chess, 1735, estimated it 
£350-£450, was bought by Kaminski for £700. 
A private American collector, de Lucia, «to 
bought some of the best lots in the sale, pud 
£1,300 for the fifth edition of “the first book 
dealing with the whole of the gBine andthefioi 
book giving directions for playing without 
seeing the board”, Damiano da Oderairri 
Libra da Imparare Giochare a Scachi of atom 
1525 (estimate £600-£800); he also bo#l 
another early Italian book on the game bf 
Horatio Gianutio published at Turin in I5W 
for £2,000 (estimate £1,100-£1.500), and the 
first English edition of Phiiidor's classic Cft«J 
Analysed, 1750 (“his insight into the import- 
ance of pawn play is fundamental to the moj 
ern game”), for £980 (estimate £200-250). 
None of these prices includes the buyer's pre- 
mium. 


But woman's woman, even when 
She reads her Ethics in the Greek. 

2 She talks BEETHOVEN; frowns dlsapprobjj* 
At BALZAC'S name, sighs it at ‘‘P 00 ^ 

Knows that she has exceeding pretty hands; 
Speaks Latin with it right accentuation; . . 
And gives nt need (ns one who understand 
Draft, counsel, diagnosis, exhortation. 

3 Some hnvc known a likely lad 
Tliat had n sound fly-fisher's wist 
Turn to a drunken journalist; 

A girl that knew all Dinite once 
Live to bear children to a dunce. 

Competition No 321 
Winner; Mellsgn Hamilton • 

Answers: 

1 1 sow you once, boatman, lean by •• 

On an Gxford river, in the dubious light 
Between willow and water. 

U. A. Fanthorpe, “At the Ferry". 

2 This is the one song everyone . 

would like to learnrthe song that ■ ■ . ■: 

die song that forces men , ’. 

to leap overboard in squadrons • . . 
even though they see the beached «ui • 

.Margaret Atwood, “Siren Song.. 

3 Now pass I to the final river . , . 

IgOOminiouSly, in a sack, ^ . : r , 

As any peeping Turk to the Bosphoi^; - , 

'T. E. Hulme, “Conversion . R— r< 


; Yesterday the bafioons went, up to 

: ; • British. Library's “Adopt a Booked gs 
i;®. tain’s Literary Heritage” «mPaW 
L prize tor the 'child. 
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Letters__ 

South Africa 

Sir, 'In his review of my book Black and Gold 
(April 3) Simon Jenkins reasserts his familiar 
arguments that sanctions against South Africa 
an counter-productive and hurt blacks much 
more than whites. Foreign pressure, he tells us, 
"destroys hope and boosts white morale”. 

If that is so, then why have the minimal 
sanctions of last autumn been followed by the 
biggest split in the white laager since the Afri- 
kaner Nationalist Party came to power forty 
years ago? 

In the coming general election the defecting 
Nationalists are led by the former ambassador 
to London, Denis Worrall, whose financial 
supporters are just those interests that are most . 
hit by sanctions - including the Cape wine- 
growers and fruit-farmers, who are desperate 
toseil more to Western markets, and the inter- 
national tobacco tycoon Anton Rupert, who 
controls Rothmans in Britain. 

Can Mr Jenkins really believe that these in- 
terests would have challenged the ruling party 
if they had not been threatened by foreign 
pressure nnd sanctions? 

Jenkins insists that the influence of the rand 
crisis in 1985 on President Botha was a three- 
day wonder, and argues that it postponed 
rather than advanced apartheid reform. Yet 
Botha's “Rubicon 2” speech in January 1986 
was quite clearly designed to reassure the 
bankers with its promises to dismantle apar- 
theid. The fact that he broke those promises 
was an important reason for Nationalists, in- 
cluding Worrall, to defect and campaign for 
more rapid reforms. 

All through his argument Jenkins seems to 
identify Botha with white opinion in general; 
while the current political scene shows clearly 
that key sectors within Afrikanerdom, includ- 
ing business men, theologians and intellec- 
tuals, are refusing to follow Botha into his 
laager - which is just what the supporters of 
sanctions hoped for. 

ANTHONY SAMPSON. 

27 Ladbroke Grove, London Wll. 

The Emperor' 

Sr, - 1 agree with Michael Gilsenan that the 
Mage adaptation of Ryszard Kapudciriski’s 
took The Emperor . is “excellent” (Commen- 
tary, March 27). The play follows the original 
tat faithfully, and achieves a considerable 
measure of dramatic tension. However, since 
we staged version reflects a book which 
Papons to be factual, and has been given a 
JjJrary of Congress classification for both 
History, sources" and “Biography”, it may 
“t be Inappropriate to raise the question of 

jfapufclrtskl’s value as a source on Ethiopian 
history. 

Kapufcirtski claims that his book is based on 
Interviews with former courtiers, and 
at he ^visited them after dark" and “had to 
^"ge cars and disguises". He then proceeds 
h a series of statements mainly about the 
which, readers are supposed tp assume, 
ofliected from courtiers whom he refers to 
tyimhals. The identities of these men - no less 
Hiirty-faur In number - are, however, so 
imp P, dy concea tod that theyremSin to all 
iWr an d purposes anonymous. There is 
Tore no way of evaluating, let alone 
wirik^! S j ! tlie aut Hentlcity of the passages 
Mtftni' • Nto information is afforded 

wtwn or Ip what language these Interviews 
one .Suf®' ^ohjgh we are led to believe that 
conducted in English not 
animJJi 8 " ^7®* * oc ^® r ead, on page 50, that 
UIIpiulSS^ 6 ® read out'passages from Edward 

the Em- 
My Life and Ethiopia’s 
JPr£S^5? ch "as - not published until the 

language 


• '■j- UUpiHUBlUie, Erliuu- 

.wfeired- to. him' • by several set 
iita® :as -W ilfoy, His Imperial 
W ' ttoyer have, made. use of 






Emperor never signed anything in his own outspoken c 
hand . . . not even those closest to him knew formulated i 
what hu signature looked like" - a statement essay in Soc 
repeated in the play. The present writer, A“resean 
though not close to the Palace, has seen who fails toe 
numerous examples of this signature, and, as with an "Em 
Director of the Institute of Ethiopian Studies, “professiona 

earned a letter bearing one to the Second sayofaHarv 
International Conference of Ethiopian Stu- failing to ct 
dies, held at the University of Manchester in corporates ft 
1963, inviting the ensuing conference to Addis School of An 
Ababa. One is tempted to wonder whether this nar publishe 
is a case of Kapuiciriski’s informants taking _ D _ 

him for a ride, or of him taking his readers for Re^ch Sch 

0I m' i . . . , National Uuiv 

No less surprising is Kapufcirtski’s statement 

that the Emperor was so suspicious of one of D n oa 5 a 
his courtiers, Endelkachew Makonnen, that *VUaoldJ 
immediately prior to the abortive coup of 1960 Sir « - Histor 

he “added Endelkachew to the travelling party enc,s U P in tl 
so that he could keep an eye on him during the Eynton com| 
visit to Brazil”. Endelkachew, as readers in describes (M 
Britain may remember, was then the Ethiopian Russian art 

Ambassador to the Court of St James’s. He attempt” at 
remained at this post throughout the coup, and Modernism” 
never had anything to do with the Emperor's the critique I 
journey to or from Brazil. misapprehen 

KapuSririski’s uncritical acceptance of his True, Me 
alleged informants’ statements can also be seen between the 
In the statement that Haile Selassie was vizhniki and 

responsible for the introduction of motor cars nov. But e> 
and the postage service to the country. Both interlude Me 
were introduced during the reign of the for an artists 
previous emperor, Menilek. (On the story of The subje< 
the first car to reach Addis Ababa in 1907, see conscious ir< 
T. R. Nicholson’s fascinating book A Toy for hunger throw 
the Lion, 1965.) 0 f the old ant 

I do not wish by these comments to deny the not simply i 
validity of either investigative journalism or “Modernists' 
works of imagination based on history, but a tionaries"' n 

good journalist, let alone a good historian, imagined an 

should avoid such verifiable mistakes. musicians, pi 

RICHARD PANKHURST. cians of wi 

• 22 Lawn Road, London NW3. "attempted" 

cultural and 

'Writing Culture' n™ how '^r 

Sir, -The assertions of James Clifford cited by °^. on 

Nigel Barley in his review of Writing Culture 88 “ nevi 

(February 27) are prime examples of the ran ?’ ( ng cr ® a 

obscurantism that is abroad in contemporary . a ° 

American cultural anthropology. The account contro e “ a 
that Clifford gives of the Mead-Freeman avant-garde 
controversy is both wildly inaccurate and compliance, 

completely spurious. " ,od,u 

In fact, having been sent to Samoain 1928 by reasons. 
Franz Boas to secure a scientific answer to the There ma 
question, “Are the disturbances which vex our present in th 

adolescents due to the nature of adolescence see: not least 

itself or to the civilization?" Margaret Mead lization whic 

came to the unambiguous conclusion, folly in kjfa va I ue 

accord with the then ruling ideology of Amer- criticisms of 

ican cultural anthropology, that 11 we cannot work of its i 
make any explanations” of the “disturbances” DAVID ELLi 
of adolescence other than “in terms of" the Museum of M 
“social environment". This unqualified en- 
vironmentalist dogma , which gets a fundamen- The Ai 

tal matter fundamentally wrong, was repeated _ ■ 

in millions of copies of Coming of Age In _ ’ 

Samoa , as well as in an unbroken succession of rnvatinn mu 

anthropological textbooks, and given very 
widespread professional and popular gterteymad 
credence. ■ e( j_j ... 

Today, however; as Stephen Jay Gould has oassino 

put it, "every scientist, indeed every intelligent . . H , J 

person, knows that human social behaviour is a .. n . 

complex mix of biological and social influ- . ’ . 

ences", which means that Mead's sixty-year- ‘ ‘ ” M - 
old conclusion is conspicuously nt odds with HP 'j 

contemporary scientific knowledge, and so q 

quite Obsolescent. mn^rrmnrrii 

In 1983, in iny book Margaret Mead and nons( £L 
Samoa: The making and unmaking of an f h ', 

anthropological tnyik. by .»»« • * » matti 

range of empirical evidence, including evi- ^ . u „ 
dence recorded by Mead herself, I presented a . . 

systematic refutation of . the depictions of ^is rather sn 
Samoa on which Mead based her demonstrably suc ^ p ret j ei , ( 

Unscientific conclusion, and argued for an ^ ^ n ■ 

anthropology based on an explicitly inter- _ D : sode ju, 

actionist paradigm ih accord with well-tested yyjllingnqis t 

scientific findings.! , 1 andcamolej 

Clifford’s dUparaging description o£ this 
refdtation 1 as “sdwtis m inspired by ^reosnt tU(rt j lintore 

:StsttSS^>SSS;-- ''mm 


outspoken critic of sociobiology, as it was 
formulated in 1975, as, for example, in my 
essay in Sociobiology Examined (1980). 

A "researcher" of the news magazine Time 
who fails to check his facts is liable to be issued 
with an “Error Report", which is regarded as a 
“professional disgrace". What, then, is one to 
say of a Harvard-trained academic who, totally 
failing to check vitally significant facts, in- 
corporates flagrant errors in the findings of a 
School of American Research Advanced Semi- 
nar published by a university press? 

DEREK FREEMAN. 

Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian 
National University, Canberra. 

Russian Art 

Sir, - History like Beauty, it would appear, 
ends up in the eye of the beholder. Norbert 
Lynton completely misses the point when he 
describes (March 27) my book New Worlds: 
Russian art and society 1900-1937 as “an 
attempt" at a “general account of Russian 
Modernism”. This was never my intention, and 
the critique he makes is based on the serious 
misapprehension that it was. n 

True, Modernism figures - sandwiched 
between the earnest moralizing of the Pered- 
vizhniki and the intractable demands of Zhda- 
nov. But even during that relatively brief 
interlude Modernism was not the only option 
for an artist and this is made abundantly clear. 

The subject of the book is described in the 
conscious irony of its title: the widespread 
hunger throughout society for the destruction 
of the old and the building of the new. This was 
not simply a tluec-cornered battle between 
“Modernists' 1 , “Reactionaries'' and “Revolu- 
tionaries”; many different new worlds were 
imagined and fought for by artists, writers, 
musicians, philosophers, architects and politi- 
cians of widely divergent beliefs. I have 
“attempted" to examine these as the basis of a 
cultural and visual history which places Mod- 
ernism within a wider context and which does 
not hold party with any one tendency. 

Only on one level can this narrative be seen 
as an “inevitable” conflict between the free- 
ranging creativity and idealism of the Mod- 
ernists and the authoritarianism of state- 
controlled culture under Stalin. Many good 
avant-garde artists censored themselves into 
compliance. The tragedy was that a civilized 
modus vivendi proved impossible for many 
reasons. 

There may be some parallels with the 
present in this, which Norbert Lynton fails to 
see: not least in the sense of spiritual demora- 
lization which pervades culture if government 
fails to value adequately the contributions and 
criticisms, of its intelligentsia and the creative 
work of its artists. 

DAVID ELLIOTT. 

Museum of Modern Art, Oxford. 

The Amicable Grant 

Sir, - As one of the dedicatees of C. W. 
Bernard's study of the Amicable Grant, War 
Taxation and Rebellion, l feel tbat I must point 
out (hat in his review of it (March 6) David 
Starkey made at least two accusations which do 
cot stand up to even a cursory scrutiny. Far 
from passing over in silence the request of the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk for a royal 
council. Dr Bernard not only quotes it verba- 
tim but devotes a page and a half of comment 
to it (p 84 f)- As for the charge that he failed \o 
appreciate the challenge to bis view of the 
Amicable Grant posed by the work of the 
contemporary historian, Edward Hall, this too 
is nonsense, because (he first thtee-ond-a-half 
pages of the final chapter are devoted explicitly 
to this matter. 

The insufficiencies qf your reviewer’s treat- 
ment of (he facts hardly lend much credence to 
his rather sneering conclusions, nnd indeed no 
such credence should be given. Dr Bernard's 
work is n splendid study of a yery intriguing 
episode, the main feature of which is his 
willingness to ehgage with all the ambiguities 
and complexities' of the evidence. As such , it 
will command the respect and attentipn of all. 
those interested, in Tudor history ton a very ; 
long .time indeed. 

py" w 1- - “ ’ .* 

J 0&I Hpustfi We^^«rh&Itl l ,' , Kent: •• ; V'f ' 


The 'South Bank Show' 
and V.S. Naipaul 

Sir, - It is sad to see Gavin Scott's letter 
(April 3) falling so far short of the real argu- 
ment about books and television. 

He has either misread my brief note or he 
does not understand it. 

I made a clear and precise distinction 
between the “packaging” of the programme 
(about 5 per cent) and the content of the inter- 
view/profile proper. So did your perceptive 
television reviewer David Nokes. 

I find it distressing that after much (not 
enough, of course) good work has been done ■ 
on television about authors, such lazy, 
unthoughtful and - as far as I can tell - un- 
researched opinions should still find space. 

Let Mr Scott analyse what Naipaul said. Let 
him analyse what Hilary Chadwick, the Pro- 
ducer/Director, did. Let him look at what the 
interview I conducted brought out and let him, 
above ail, treat it as an interview and not as the 
hook itself. And then perhaps he will offer an 
opinion which can be taken seriously in a jour- 
nal such as yours. 

MELVYN BRAGG. 

London Weekend Television, Kent House, Upper 
Ground, London SEI. 

Academic Journals 

Sir, - A major publisher of scientific journals, 
Institute of Physics Publishers Ltd, plans to 
lobby authors of papers appearing in its jour- 
nals, asking them to ensure that the main (and 
possibly departmental) library of their uni- 
versity does not cancel particular journals 
when subscription renewals fall due in the 
summer. 

The background to this is that British univer- 
sities have for several years been obliged to 
cancel journal subscriptions, partly because of 
funding cuts, but even more because of the 
increasing cost of academic journals. (Since 
1980, science journals have inflated in price 
several times faster than the Retail Price In- 
dex.) These cuts have now' become an annual 
event, amounting, in science, to about 10 per 
cent per annum. Despite this annual pruning, 
journal costs in several science subjects esca- 
late to absorb practically the entire budget for 
journals and books together. In consequence, 
the small amount left for book purchases in 
these subjects has been spent in only half the 
year. 

My message to academic journal publishers 
is this. Academics count journals nnd books 
among their most indispensable resources. 
Groups and departments are already defend- 
ing the journals essential to themselves as 
vigorously as they can. Lobbying from pub- 
lishers would only be a nuisance to us, and 
would do the publishers no good. A construc- 
tive move by publishers would be to lower their 
prices, or at least the inflation rate. If they are 
unwilling or unable to do that, publishers 
should direct (heir lobbying at the Department 
of Education and Science, pointing out the 
knock-on effect of the higher-education fund- 
ing cuts on publishers. 

A. A. COTTEY. ' 

School of Mathematics and Physics, University of • 
East Anglia, Norwich. ' 

A Martin Bell 
Memorial 

Sir, - The undersigned were friends and / 
admirers of the poet Martin Bell who died in . 
3978. We propose to start a society, for the 
purpose of encouraging- interest in Martin’s 
work and promulgating interest in the areas 
with which he was particularly concerned, 
especially the study of poetry and the transla- 
tion of poetry. To that end, we propose to start v - 
a magazine to come out' annually, to ■ hold 
occasional recitals nnd meetings and to sponsor 
an annual Martin Bety- Lecture. Anyone who 
would like to take part in this venture should 
Write to Philip Hobsbauni at the address given * 
below. • ? : 

PHILIP HOlBSB AliM. ; 

JOHN MILNE. 

- PEtBR PORTER. 

PETER REDGROVE. 

>^cf6.beparttpent of EngllshLi tefatu re U nlv^rsiiyo f 
'-''Glasgow, Glasgow G12 8QQ. V 
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Wittier than thou 


J. K. L. Walker 

PETER NICHOLS 
A Piece of My Mind 
Apollo Theatre 


In 1982 Peter Nichols retired to Shropshire to 
write a novel and here it is, transmuted into a 
play and staged in London on April Fools Day 
- “a jeu d’e sprit, a promissory note, a piece of 
his mind'*. It is about a playwright, Ted Forrest 
(George Cole), who with his family retires to 
Herefordshire to write an autobiographical 
novel but fails and turns it into a play about his 
failure. The result is a bitter, intelligent com- 
edy which, in its attempt to transfer to the stage 
the multiple authorial ironies of modem fic- 
tion. to wheedle or assault the audience out of 
its naive trust in the author, leaves Pirandello 
puffing far behind. 

The audience at the Apollo seemed unready 
to slip the guiding hand, even when sharply 
reminded of its diminished role by the bleating 
of sheep relayed through the auditorium. On 
the face of it, Nichols seems to be trenting the 
paying guests as not particularly bright eaves- 
droppers on the torments of the creative pro- 
cess. At another level, Forrest/Nichols profes- • 
sedly remains in the grip of the “tyranny of 
form” and is playing the paradox for its enter- 
tainment value. 

Nichols has, in Rny case, let it be known that 
he considers A Piece of My Mind to be about 
other things besides the processes of writing, 
notably the theme of envy among writers. Ab- 
stracting this from the magician's cabinet of the 
play calls for concentration. The tyranny of 
form gives us a roughly chronological account 
of Forrest’s career as a playwright, presented 
as scenes representing chapters from the work 
in progress: the poverty-stricken beginnings in 
a two-room flat up sixty-eight stairs; humilia- 
tions at die hands of producer and agent - in 
the early 1960s, comments Forrest, "we all 
. lived ... by writing propaganda for swinging 


Britain'’; success and a degree of celebrity with 
a film about a pop- group, Jack Straw and the 
Rebels. All this is cut into and undercut by 
fantasies engendered, as Forrest's wife Dinah 
(Anna Carteret) duly observes, by lust, 
jealousy and envy: envy of Forrest’s younger 
and more successful rival Miles Whittier, 
whose plays the lumpen Forrest children prefer 
to those of their father because they are better. 
At intervals this glamorous spotlit superstar 
bursts on stage, ejected from poor Forrest’s 
cardiganed paranoia, to the triumphant blare 
of the Coronation Anthem. 

There are private and not very important 
games going on here which have to do with 
Nichols’s own relationships with Tom Stop- 
pard and Charles Wood: Wood's television 
series. Don't Forget to Write, was about the 
travails of a writer (also played by George 
Cole) envious of a more successful colleague, 
said to have affinities with Nichols. This would 
be cloying were it not that Whittier may be 
seen equally, as n symbol of the writer’s frus- 
trated perfectionism as of actual rivalry; a func- 
tion that may be shared by the critic from the 
“By Jove” press (Jerome Willis), whose 
appearances, too, punctuate the play. “One 
can't help feeling that an actor as accomplished 
as Jerome Willis is wasted in the part of the 
critic”, this person confides to the audience, 
when Forrest's back is turned. 

Peter Nichols weaves the strands of this 
breathtaking counterpoint with skill and 
effrontery, to which the cast of five, playing 
between them nineteen choracters, respond 
nimbly, with only the occasional grumble ab- 
out being allowed insufficient time for costume 
changes. As Ted Forrest, George Cole anchors 
the play with his portrayal of a troubled, self- 
questioning man, whose outward simplicity 
and seriousness offer an effective contrast to 
the fireworks he is superintending, and lead 
one to wonder naively whether in fact Nichols 
didn’t have rather a tough time of it in Shrop- 
shire. Well, the dog will in the end round up the 
sheep, especially perhaps a dog running in- 
terestingly backwards in circles. 


Lovers and shadow-lovers 


Victoria Glendinning 

"• ELIA BETH BOWEN 
The Heat of the Day 
Adapted by Felicity Browhc and Giles 
Havergal • 

Donmar Warehouse 

Shared Experience's stage version of The Heat 
■ of the Day , Elizabeth Bowen's classic novel of 
the Second World War, is astonishingly suc- 
cessful. Bowen’s fiction, is hard to dramatize 
because Its Impact is a matter of atmosphere, 
and the crucial stresses and shifts take place in 
people's minds. But this ingenious adaptation - 
by Felicity Browne and Giles Havergal (wh6 
also directs) works well both as theatre and as 
an interpretation of the author's vision. ; 

. ft is the story of a sophisticated, lonely 
' woman, Stella (Kate Kitovitz), and her love 
affair with Robert (Mark Lewis) in the frag-., 
merited , "demented" microcosm of bomb-tore 
London. The novel’s hallucinatory intensity 
■ grew out of Elizabeth Bowen's wartime expert- ■ 
ences and her attach meht to diaries Ritchie, 
the Canadian diplomat and diarist, to whom 
the book is dedicated, ' . • 

■ Robert is shadowed by the mysterious Harri- 
son (Christian Burgess), who becomes Stella's; 
shadow- [over; this is not only a lovo story but a 
spy story. The standard criticism of the ncWel is * 


treason in Robert. His mother (“Muttikins") is 
played with lethal complacency, and inexor- 
able knitting, by Patricia Lawrence. 

The real triumph of the evening belongs to 
Charon Bourke and Roberta Taylor as Louie 
and Connie, the \Yprkirig-class girls whose 
problems are worked out in comic parallel to 
the tragedy of Stella and Robert. These two 
actresses play up to each other with an under- 
standing which gives their scenes together an 
intimate dramatic momentum of their own. 
Charon Bourke plays Louie with a heartbreak- 
ing naivetd, adenoids, and a speech defect 
which refers back, . perhaps, to Elizabeth 
Bowen’s own more patrician stammer. As 
Stella says, "Below one level, everybody’s 
horribly alike" - rich and poor, spies ancj spy- 
catchers. 

.. . .The designer Stewart taing has achieved a 
single multi-purpose set whose groupings of 
nondescript furniture serve satisfactorily as 
Stella's fiat, Louie's room. Holme Dene, a 
restaurant, or Regent’s Park. The stage is lit- 
tered with autumn leaves and shards of broken 
glass. Period realism is conveyed in the details: 
th e stout black telephones, the electric fire, the 


Apolitical aspects 

Dominique Goy-Blanquet 


SHAKESPEARE 
Julius Caesar 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 

Avon 


After so many productions apparently de- 
signed specifically for infantile barbarians, the 
Stratford Julius Caesar rings a welcome 
change. Although in the past Terry Hands him- 
self has advocated a relief from the austerity of 
the former management, he may well feel that 
this has now gone too far. It is becoming a rare 
pleasure to be allowed to hear Shakespeare's 
text without being distracted by elaborate side- 
shows or mesmerized by rock music. 

Perhaps also the RSC has been influenced by 
the unqualified praise for their new theatre last 
season. The set for Julius Caesar actually looks 
like a replica of the Swan with its rosy brick- 
work, solid backstage wall and scarcity of 
props. It gives unrestricted room to the actors 
and leaves all the special effects to the electri- 
cians. Hands, who likes to light his own shows, 
creates wonders here. The prodigies of the 
fatal night conjure up fantastic shapes against 
the flaring colours of the brick. Shadows mys- 
teriously emerge as from Hades while beams of 
light spot each of the conspirators in turn. 
Caesar's gigantic frame remains printed on the 
back wall after he has gone. 

This production appears almost static com- 
pared with the lavish use of revolving scenery 
and agitated crowds which has become the 
dominant fashion . With all the space available , 
the actors hardly move from the apron and 
address most of their speeches directly to the 
audience. This mode of delivery makes for 
clarity. It is also a test of performance, cruelly 
underlining even minor defects. Not a word is 
lost in the process, but not all the actors come 
out unscathed. Roger Allam as Brutus effort- 
lessly brings out the beauty and meaning of 
each line as if he just let Shakespeare's text 
breathe through him , but Sean Baker overacts 
and turns Cassius into a vulgar thug. William 
Chubb is helped by his size and makes the most 
of a minor part as a fawning Decius. Caesar, 
playing sugar-daddy to his buxom spouse, 
looks like the ruins of the noblest man that ever 
lived even before be is carved to pieces. And 
- Portia does sound faintly suburban in spite of a 


husky attractive voice. These noble Romans 
generally suffer from a lack of style which tht 
attempted smartness of their costumes does 
not quite retrieve. Their soft white boots and 
peplunis draped over judo tunics give them 
that vague look of futuristic Antiquity popula- 
rized by science fiction serials. They look more 
conventionally Roman, if slightly comical, 
when equipped for war with patent leather 
helmets and suede armour. These wars, briefly 
signified by the minimum of alarms and«air- 
sions, are as low-key as the rest of the produc- 
tion. 

Much as one would like to praise the eco- 
nomy of Hands’s approach, the price of it is 
finally heavy. All unnecessary items, and aim 
essential ones, have been removed from the 
stage in one mighty sweep. The anonymity of 
their costumes and surroundings leave the 
characters unrelated to any kind of context. 
The soldiers are as strangely absent from (be 
battle scene as the plebeians are from (be 
Forum. The programme states that approx- 
imately 113 lines have been cut, but some of 
these cuts are momentous. Ia his funeral ora- 
tion, Brutus tries to explain to the' crowd that 
this bloody sacrifice was necessary to save then 
republican liberties, but they show a complete 
misunderstanding of his motives by wanting 
him to be Caesar instead, and they give tbe 
final victory to Antony by adopting his more 
emotional presentation of the deed as an ado! 
butchery. Here, the plebeians are represented 
only by recorded sounds of cheering and ap- 
plause of the kind used in television studios. 
The point made, that crowds are infinitely 
gullible, ignores the more disturbing one that 
something is wrong in the State which puu snrii 
crucial issues to the judgment of the mob.Thii 
treatment reduces the plot to the interplay of 
the main characters. The unwarranted re- 
appearance of Caesar’s ghost on a deserted 
battlefield turns Brutus’ drama Into a prime 
affair between himself and his conscience. 

When most directors do not 
Shakespeare to be sufficiently entertaining by 
himself, Terry Hands should be warndy 
thanked for his careful attention to the line 5 « 
the play, even if he gives them an ajxffl&a 
twist. The Swan-like set will serve, withW 
necessary alterations , for the other 
tions of the main house this year. If it iwj* 
them with the same sort of sobriety, tw 
excellent news. 


Inquisitorial insights 


John Butt 
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TIRSODE MOLINA 
Heaven Bent, Hell Bound 
Bridge Lane Theatre 


Connoisseurs will not recognize this as Tlrso’s 
El coitdenado pot descon ft ado, le, “Damned 
for Doubting", either from its title or from the 
text which has been drastically rewritten, not 
without theological consequences. Reading and 
watching Golden- Age Spanish drama are often 
peculiar experiences. It may be that the Coun- 
ter-Reformation civilization that inspired it is 
as alien to most liberal-minded Westerners as 
the China ;of the Cultural Revolution or 


the medicine, but far beyond the 
you wish you’d never come. This ts i ' 
funny and thought-provoking vers ( 10 ”’ .f W k 
refuses to apologize for the text s 
playing for "depth" or symbolismM^. 
neither the production nor the p 
with its cautionary reminders about ^ 
Galileo and Bruno, tries to lure y° u i. i 
Inquisitorial world-view of the play. 
is a parody and at the same tune Liiyyijii; 
account of the official ideology P 
cruelly oppressive moment in ^P 811 ^ 

Given the play’s simplistic. 
free will there is no point looking ^ 
gical plausibility in the characters- 

comes from the fact that anyone 

liable to sudden conversion 


The symbols of faith 


Khomeini’s Iraqi In. any ev^nt, this intriguing 
gas-mask, the sexily 'sinister, trilby bh(S dad-' ' production of ai preposterous anti-Lutheran 
belted Overcoats worq lay the men,, their end- 1 - parable disables all the usual critical responses 
less lighting and grinding out of unripped ;' aS totally asany street agitprop or Red Guards', 
cigarettes ; taken from .silver oases. Art older :. ballet; But it has a fammar ring whioh reminds 
man in the auqierice on the press Yigbt was us that the gehre of tbe f eligioha comedia is not 

heard topbserve that the feltof mbrt’Bhatsln quite dead:> tho mixture 'bf ’.spBctacular 

> t hat Robert Is unreal and his defection, to the - : the )94D$ wrtj heavier and thicker ; ahd that stagecraft, and dodhpppIng;serdionizmg, the 

.. ,4 havecamtnitted thesoie-: , 11 ;! wayithe play d^zles^ypu witfLits impudent 

the nnftnril Hutton tKMtnAnl 


s sfeple-riiihddd preaching, 
i^mihdflieqamedfBrecht. 


Nazis (as Opposed to the >Commupis(s) un-. . Robert would never 
likely. The adaptation puis new words into his, - cisrA , of buttoning the bottom -button bf;^ ;: ;tbqtiri(& ; finwai 1 kB ahdcheerftilly insults your 
mouth td make sehsd of his politics, und the watetwat,- Perfect authenticity w rinattaiiiabie 
only criticism of Robert ip this version Plight bfc; i 
his jack of passiop: Mark Lewis has perfected a 
rattier curious arm's-length embrace. . 

. Kate Kitovitz is nbt the 'ideal Stella 
lacks the, stature, style and; panache .o 
novel's heroine, and, with her cut-glass -genti^ 
ity ; dqcs riot seem so 
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Cyril Mango 


and several others provide a starting-point, the 
state of the art before the fall of Constantin- 
ople in 1453. It may appear paradoxical that at 
the very juncture when all Greek lands were 
finding themselves under foreign domination, 
either Muslim or Roman Catholic, the craft of 
the icon paintershouid have gained a new lease 
of life. How this came about has become appa- 
rent only in the past twenty years and the full 


From Byzantium to El Greco: Greek Frescoes 
and Icons 

Royal Academy, until June 21 

The most intriguing item among those that 
»ere intended to be included in the exhibition 
nthe Royal Academy (unfortunately, it could 
not be brought over but does feature in the 
Catalogue as No 63) is an icon discovered on 
the island of Syros as late as 1983. It depicts the 
Death or rather Dormition of the Virgin Mary 
ind at first glance looks like a fairly typical 
product of late Byzantine art. A closer look 
reveals a number of unexpected features such 
a the unByzantine dove of the Holy Spirit 
that hovers above the recumbent Virgin emit- 
ting rays of light. Even odder are the three 
Italian candlesticks that stand in front of the 
tier, the middle one supported by bare- 
brcasled caryatids. It is on this incongruous 
object that is inscribed the artist's signature, 

Domenikos Theotokopoulos (El Greco). 

Does Byzantine art lead to El Greco? Ex- 
cept in the person of El Greco himself, the 
answer must, 1 think, be in the negative. In- 
deed, in the third quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when El Greco was growing up in Crete, 

Creek religious painting was leading to a dead 
end. In the previous 150 years, however, 
roughly from 1400 to 1550 it had experienced a 
remarkable flowering, and it is this which con- 
stitutes the focus of this fascinating exhibition. 

True, a wider coverage has been attempted. 

Use earliest specimens included are of the 
Kelfth century and special mention should be 
made of the double-sided icon from Kastoria of 
** Virgin Hodegetria and the Man of Sor- 
rows. and two splendid icons from the hermit- 
of St Neophytos in Cyprus (the Virgin 
Mary and Christ), not in the Catalogue, which 
mow the Conmenian style in all its severe 
Mty. There is a fuller selection of Palaeolo- 
pn icons, softer in style and more human in 
jjlujg, like the very fine bilateral one from 
abodes (No 18), the St George, perhaps from 
nokonnesos (No 19) and the newly acquired 
rtlerin the British Museum (No 16). These 

The trappings of high office 


sume, on what the purchaser wanted. 

In some cases, indeed, like the Man of Sor- 
rows (No 44), the Gothic Pietft (No 45) and the 
repeated Madrc della Consolazione (Nos 42, 
43, 46), one would hardly have guessed that 
these are Greek works. In others there is a 
curious blend of two traditions, the figure style 
tending to remain more conservative, while 
backgrounds and accessories become Italian- 



7Vo inid-fifteenth-centitry icons from the exhibition reviewed here: left, St Anne with the Virgin, and right. The 
Virgin Kardiotissa by Angelos. 


story has not yet been told. We can now see, 
thanks to research in Venetian archives, that 
the chief centre of production was at Candia 
(Heraklion) in Crete, where a number of atel- 
iers, headed by gifted artists, were engaged in 
what can almost be described as mass produc- ' 
tion , both for export and for the home market. 
They sometimes worked from pricked stencils 
(Nos 72, 73), hence the repetition of similar 
designs. They also catered for a clientele that 
was part Catholic, part Orthodox. The result 
was a hybrid art of considerable technical ex- 
cellence ranging from die almost pure Greek to 
the almost pure Italian, depending, we pre- 


ate. A Byzantine Virgin of the Annunciation 
wears a shawl decorated with fleurs-de-lis and 
sits in front of a Gothic building (No 48). The 
meeting qf Christ and the Samaritan woman 
(No 49) takes place in a leafy landscape with a 
blue, not a gold sky, but a typically Byzantine 
jagged rock separates the City of Jerusalem 
(inscribed in Venetian spelling “C. lerux- 
alem") from the City of Samaria. Al length, in 
the work of Emmanuel Lombardos, Michael 
Damaskinos and El Greco himself (No 62a) 
the figures, too, become Italian, even Manner- 
ist. Note, however, that the same Damaskinos, 
who produced in the Venetian manner the 
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cates to Gabriele the “dancing waves” (thus in 
the libretto, though my ears caught the word 
“glimmering”: James Fenton’s translation is 
for the most part strong and singable, just occa- 
sionally foiling batheticaily into the colloquial) 
when our only glimpse of the sea, visible 
through a rectangular hole in the back-cloth, 
lies in the opposite direction, and the waves, 
far from dancing or glimmering are clearly 
being lashed to fury. In general there is too 
much unnecessary movement. People are con- 
tinually throwing themselves to the ground and 
forcing others to stoop in prder to address 
them. 

For air that the standard of vocal perform- 
ance on the first night was remarkably high. 
The twin pillars on which the opera rests are 
Boccanegra and Fiesco. As the corsair turned 
Doge Jonathan Summers is outstanding in a 
part that usually calls for a singer of riper years 
and experience. His tone is fresh, his line firm 
and his diction exemplary, and he encompasses 
the full range of expression required, from 
tenderness to anger and sublime authority. I 
could merely have wished for a slightly more 
conversational manner in certain recitatives in 
the Prologue and Act Two. As Fiesco Gwynne 
Howell Is in magnificent voice; and if the fiissy 
production sometimes compromises the char- 
acter's dignity - for Fiesco should be as stately 
as his vocal line - the singing never does. Janice 
Cairns as' Amelia makes a faintly uncertain 
start in one of Verdi’s most taxing cavatinas, 
but soon gets into her stride. Arthur Davies 
gives a full-blooded account of tlxe ungrateful 
role bf Gabriqle; Alan Opie and Clive Bailey 
are excellent as the villainous Paolo and Pietro. 
Special praise must go to Mark Elder, who • 
paces the opera most sensitively, bringing out 
all (lie rich and varied detail of a scare which in 
Ifrta surely pervorse-pf Aane-- its most f lpspirfid rnompnt? < presages, that of , . 


of all three, finishing up bare-headed in braces 
and shirt-sleeves, thus showing that beneath 
the trappings of high office he remains at heart 
a simple man of the people. The “blood and 
iron” (Verdi’s phrase) of medieval Genoa are 
conveyed by trapdoors with steel spikes and 
the occasional fascist uniform, the Ligurian 
shore by an outcrop of black rock in the fore- 
ground and a quantity of white boulders tumb- 
ling on to the stage from the adjacent boxes. 
There is nothing to suggest the enchantment of 
the scene so delicately portrayed In tbe dawn 
prelude to Act One. 

Certainly there is much to be said -for using 
space and lighting to substitute for the clutter 
of props that Verdi’s stage directions prescribe 
for the Prologue; and at least two of the crowd 
scenes are inventively handled: the incursion* 
of the populace into the Council Chamber in 
the Apt One finale, and the death of Boc- 
canegra in Act Three, where they slowly pass 
across the stage engulfing the dying Doge as 
though unaware ofhis existence. One thought 
of Mahler’s song, “Revelge”. 

Against all this must be set a number of 
pointless arid distracting touches. Why should 
the dead Maria emerge from her shroud to 
become reincarnated in Amelia? Why should 
it not be Gabriele but some Doppelgdnger , 
entering from tbe wings, that offers to stab the 
sleeping Doge, unless it is to spare that most 
hot-headed of tenors yet another melodrama- 
tic lunge? What is the purpose of a huge plastic 
hand, the forefinger half-pointing, jialf-beck- 
oning, suspended overthe Ducal throne? The 
Monty Python.foot would have made as much 
sense. One is, of course, used to producers who 
profit from thq audience’s Ignorance of a for- 
eign language to fly lh the face'bf an operatic 
text. But in an English version flo suchdecep- 


rather unpleasant St Justina treading on the 
dragon (No 65), symbolizing the battle of 
Lepanto, also worked, when required, in the 
Byzantine tradition (No 66). 

The Cretan interlude does not, of course, 
belong to the mainstream of European artistic 
development. It evokes the Venetian Empire 
of the Levant, which also produced on Crete a 
similarly hybrid literature, Greek in language, 
Italian in form. This is the world of the Eroio- 
kritos and The Sacrifice of Isaac. In terms of 
painting a decline set in long before the con- 
quest of Crete by the Turks in 1669, 1 suppose 
because the maniera greca lost its appeal to 
Western patrons. While El Greco chose to 
emigrate to the West and “re-tool" himself, the 
Greek icon painters were reduced to an Ortho- 
dox clientele and retreated into more con- 
servative habits destined for increasing aridity. 

The man in the street, including the reviewer 
of The Times (April 4), may be excused for 
thinking that all icons look the same (“when 
you’ve seen one. you’ve seen them all"). In- 
deed, their range of artistic variation is not us 
wide as in Western puinting: had it been other- 
wise, they would have ceased to he icons, (and 
some of the Cretan products full beyond the 
permissible limits of (he genre). The icon could 
absorb many subtle shifts of style and feeling 
while retaining its function in Orthodox 
worship, hut it could not absorb a full dose of 
Renaissance naturalism. 

The exhibition at the Royal Academy, pre- 
viously shown in Athens and Florence, offers a 
rare opportunity to glimpse a rich world of 
artistic and religious experience. The icons, 
mostly from Greek collections and churches, 
except four items loaned by the British 
Museum and a few by private individuals, have 
not been seen in this country before. They are 
tastefully displayed in u darkened gallery. The 
organizers deserve high praise. 
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POETRY 

Gerald E Else 
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Ptaip and Armotle on Poetry is a guide to the (?? 
poetics ofthetAO Greek fountainheads of ' JLl 
Wfestem literary theory. Part I examines Pta- (7* 
tols statements about poetry, dialogue by “J] 
dialogic. Gerald Else traces the develop- B*" 
ment of Plato's great themes of inspiration “JJ 
and imitation but makes no attempt to re- 
duce his disparate and sometimes contradic- 
tory statements to h system. 

Part II, a detailed analysis of Aristotle's A«- 
kx. demonstrates by contrast that for all 
that book’s tmitatjons, ft embodies a power- 
ful theory ofbterature that answers Plato's 
objections to poetry as an emotionally pow- 
erful, and therefore dangerous, comnuwca- 
don or febe opinion. Ftoeuy in Anstode* 
view is * construction, and ho theory is one 
of poetic structures that are made up not of 
opinions but of more or less necessary or 
. plausible human arts and utterances. 

The central chapters of Part II discuss Aris- 
totle)! treatment of tragedy, revising and re- 
fining the views made famous by Else's ear* 

Ser commentary This work may be 
regarded as the culmination ora lifetime of 
scholarly study and makes available to classi- 
cists and students or philosophy and litera- 
ture the 'most comprehensive statement of 
Ekes views on Greek poates. £25.50 
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Wittier than thou 



J. K, L. Walker 

PETER NICHOLS 
A Piece of My Mind 
Apollo Theatre 


In 1982 Peter Nichols retired to Shropshire to 
write a novel and here it is, transmuted into a 
play and staged in London on April Fools Day 
- “a jeu d’espril, a promissory note, a piece of 
his mind". It is about a playwright, Ted Forrest 
(George Cole), who with his family retires to 
Herefordshire to write an autobiographical 
novel but fails and turns it into a play about his 
failure. The result is a bitter, intelligent com- 
edy which, in its attempt to transfer to the stage 
the multiple authorial ironies of modern fic- 
tion, to wheedle or assault the audience out of 
its naive trust in the author, leaves Pirandello 
puffing far behind. 

The audience nt the Apollo seemed unready 
to slip the guiding hand, even when sharply 
reminded of its diminished role by the blenting 
of sheep relayed through the auditorium. On 
the face of it, Nichols seems to be treating the 
paying guests as not particularly bright eaves- 
droppers on the torments of the creative pro- 
cess. At another level, Forrest/Nichots profes- ■ 
sedly remains in the grip of the “tyranny of 
form” and is playing the paradox for its enter- 
tainment value. 

Nichols has, in any case, let it be known that 
he considers A Piece of My Mind to be about 
other things besides the processes of writing, 
notably the theme of envy among writers. Ab- 
stracting this from the magician's cabinet of the 
play calls for concentration. The tyranny of 
form gives us a roughly chronological account 
of Forrest's career as a playwright, presented 
as scenes representing chapters from the work 
in progress: the poverty-stricken beginnings in 
a two-room flat up sixty-eight stairs-, humilia- 
tions at the hands of producer and agent - in 
the early 1960s, comments Forrest, “we all 
lived ... by writing propaganda for swinging 


Britain”; success and a degree of celebrity with 
a film about a pop-group. Jack Straw and the 
Rebels. All this is cut into and undercut by 
fantasies engendered, as Forrest's wife Dinah 
(Anna Carteret) duly observes, by lust, 
jealousy and envy: envy of Forrest's younger 
and more successful rival Miles Whittier, 
whose plays the lumpen Forrest children prefer 
to those of their father because they are better. 
At intervals this glamorous spotlit superstar 
bursts on stage, ejected from poor Forrest’s 
cardiganed paranoia, to the triumphant blare 
of the Coronation Anthem. 

There are private and not very important 
games going on here which have to do with 
Nichols's own relationships with Tom Stop- 
pard and Charles Wood: Wood’s television 
series. Don't Forget to Write, was about the 
travails of a writer (also played by George 
Cole) envious of a more successful colleague, 
said to have affinities with Nichols. This would 
be cloying were it not that Whittier may be 
seen equally as a symbol of the writer’s frus- 
trated perfectionism as of actual rivalry; a func- 
tion that may be shared by the critic from the 
“By Jove" press (Jerome Willis), whose 
appearances, too, punctuate the play. “One 
can’t help feeling that an actor as accomplished 
as Jerome Willis is wasted in the part of the 
critic", this person confides to the audience, 
when Forrest's back is turned. 

Peter Nichols weaves the strands of this 
breathtaking counterpoint with skill and 
effrontery, to which the cast of five, playing 
between them nineteen characters, respond 
nimbly, with only the occasional grumble ab- 
out being allowed insufficient time for costume 
changes. As Ted Forrest, George Cole anchors 
the play with liis portrayal of a troubled, self- 
questioning man, whose outward simplicity 
and seriousness offer an effective contrast to 
the fireworks he is superintending, and lead 
one to wonder naively whether in fact Nichols 
didn’t have rather a tough time of it in Shrop- 
shire. Well, the dog will in the end round up the 
sheep, especially perhaps a dog running in- 
terestingly backwards in circles. 


Lovers and shadow-lovers 
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" ELZABETH BOWEN 
The Heat of the Day 
Adapted by Felicity Browne and Giles 
Havergal 

Donmar Warehouse 

Shared Experience’s stage version of The Heat 
of the Day, Elizabeth Bowen’s classic novel of 
the Second World War, is astonishingly suc- 
cessful. Bowen’s fiction fe hard to dramatize 
because its impact is.a matter of atmosphere, 
and the crucial stresses and shifts take place in 
people’s minds. But this ingenious adaptation ' 
by Felicity Browne and Giles Havergfcl (who 
also directs) works well both as theatre and as 
an interpretation of the author's vision. 

"'-V It is the story of a sophisticated, lonely 
woman, Stella (Kate Kitovilz), and her love 
. affair with Robert (Mark Lewis) in the frag- 
, 1 mented, “demented" microcosm of bonib-tom 
l^rtdon. The novel’s hallucinatory intensity 
■ \- grew out oEElizabc th Bowen’s wartime experi- 
ences and her attachment to.Charjes Ritchie, 
!ltie Canadian diplomat and diarist, to whom 
the. book; i? dedicated. 

. " Robert b shadowed by the mysterious Ha rri- 
son (Christian Burgess), who becomes Stella’s 
jihadow-ldtier; this is not only a love glory but a 
■ spy Story. The standard criticism oflhe novel is 
that Robert is 'unreal and hi$ defection to .the 


treason in Robert. His mother (“MuUikins”) is looks like the rui 

played with lethal complacency, and inexor- lived even befor 
able knitting, by Patricia Lawrence. ' Portia does soun 

The real triumph of the evening belongs to 
ChRron Bourke and Roberta Taylor as Louie 
and Connie, the working-class girls whose T • 

problems are. worked out in comic parallel to 1ITQ U1 ! 
the tragedy of Stella and Robert. TheSe two 

actresses play up to each other with an under- — 

standing which gives their scenes together an John Butt 

intimate dramatic momentum of their own. 

Charon Bourke plays Louie with a heartbreak- TtRSO DE MOLINA 

ing naivete, adenoids, and a speech defect Heaven Bent, Hell Bound 
which refers back , perhaps, to Elizabeth Bridge Lane Theatre 

Bowen's own more patrician stammer, As -• — — 

Stella says, "Below one leyel, everybody’s Connoisseurs wi 
horribly alike” - rich and poor, spies and spy- El cpndenado p 
catchers. . for Doubting", 

The designer Stewart Laing has achieved a text which has I 
single multi-purpose set whose groupings of without' theologl 

nondescript furniture setyo. satisfactorily as . . watching Golde 
Stella’s flat, Louie’s fooni, Holme Dene, a peculiar expert 
restaurant, or Regent^ Park. The stage is llt-r ter r Reformatioi 
tered with autumn leaves fetid shards of broken ■ os alien to niosl 
.glass. Period realism is conveyed In ihe details: . the China , of 
the stout black telephones, the electric fife, the Khomeini’s Irai 

gas-mask, the sexily sinister trilby hats and ; production of 
belted overcoats worn by the men, their end- ■ parable disable: 
less lighting and grinding but of ufitipped as totally as any 

' cigarettes taketr from silver wses. An older ballet. But it ha 
. man in the audience on the press night was us tfmtthegenr 


Apolitical aspects 

Dominique Goy-Blanquet 

SHAKESPEARE 
Julius Caesar 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 


After so many productions apparently de- 
signed specifically for infantile barbarians, the 
Stratford Julius Caesar rings a welcome 
change. Although in the past Terry Hands him- 
self has advocated a relief from the austerity of 
the former management, he may well feel that 
this has now gone too far. ft is becoming a rare 
pleasure to be allowed to hear Shakespeare's 
text without being distracted by elaborate side- 
shows or mesmerized by rock music. 

Perhaps also the RSC has been influenced by 
the unqualified praise for their new theatre last 
season. The set for Julius Caesar actually looks 
like a replica of the Swan with its rosy brick- 
work, solid backstage wall and scarcity of 
props. It gives unrestricted room to the actors 
and leaves all the special effects to the electri- 
cians. Hands, who likes to light his own shows, 
creates wonders here. The prodigies of the 
fatal night conjure up fantastic shapes against 
the flaring colours of the brick. Shadows mys- 
teriously emerge as from Hades while beams of 
light spot each of the conspirators in turn. 
Caesar's gigantic frame remains printed on the 
back wall after he has gone. 

This production appears almost static com- 
pared with the lavish use of revolving scenery 
and agitated crowds which has become the 
dominant fashion. With all the space available, 
the actors hardly move from the apron and 
address most of their speeches directly to the 
audience. This mode of delivery makes for 
clarity. It is also a test of performance, cruelly 
underlining even minor defects. Not a word is 
lost in the process, but not all the actors come 
out unscathed. Roger Allam as Brutus effort- 
lessly brings out the beauty and meaning of 
each line as if he just let Shakespeare’s text 
breathe through him, but Sean Baker overacts 
and turns Cassius into a vulgar thug. William 
Chubb is helped by his size and makes the most 
of a minor part as a fawning Decius. Caesar, 
playing sugar-daddy to his buxom spouse, 
looks like the ruins of the noblest man that ever 
lived even before he is carved to pieces. And 
Portia does sound faintly suburban in spite of a 


Inquisitorial insights 
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husky attractive voice. These noble Roma™ 
generally suffer from a lack of style which the 
attempted smartness of their costumes don 
not quite retrieve. Their soft white boots and 
peplums draped over judo tunics give them 
that vague look of futuristic Antiquity popula- 
rized by science fiction serials. They lookinore 
conventionally Roman, if slightly comical, 
when equipped for war with patent leathn 
helmets and suede armour. These ware, briefiv 
signified by the minimum of alarms and exon, 
sions, ore as low-key as the rest of the produo. 
tion. 

Much as one would like to praise the eco- 
nomy of Hands’s approach, the price of it is 
finally heavy. All unnecessary items, and a few 
essentinl ones, have been removed from the 
stage in one mighty sweep. The anonymityol 
their costumes and surroundings leave the 
characters unrelated to any kind of con ten, 
The soldiers are as strangely absent from tlx 
battle scene as the plebeians are from the 
Forum. The programme stqtes that approx- 
imately 113 lines have been cut, but some of 
these cuts are momentous. In his funeral ora- 
tion, Brutus tries to explain to the crowd that 
this bloody sacrifice was necessary to save their 
republican liberties, but they show a complete 
misunderstanding of his motives by wanting 
him to be Caesar instead, and they give the 
final victory to Antony by adopting his more 
emotional presentation of the deed as an&ctof 
butchery. Here, the plebeians are represented 
only by recorded sounds of cheering and ap- 
plause of the kind used in television studioi. 
The point made, that crowds are infinitely 
gullible, ignores the more disturbing one dial 
something is wrong in the State which puls such 
crucial issues to the judgment of the mob. Hris 
treatment reduces the plot to the interplay of 
the main characters. The unwarranted re- 
appearance of Caesar’s ghost on a deserted 
battlefield turns Brutus’ drama into a print* 
affair between himself and his conscience. 

When most directors do not tmrt 
Shakespeare to be sufficiently entertaining 
himself, Terry Hands should be waifljj 
thanked for his careful attention to the lto«“ 
the play, even if he gives them an apolitw 
twist. The Swan-like set will serve, with w 
necessary alterations, for the other prow 
tions of the main house this year. If it ^7 . 
them with the same sort of sobriety, than 
excellent news. 


The symbols of faith 


Cyril Mango 


prom Byzantium to El Greco: Greek Frescoes 
and Icons 

Royal Academy, until June 2 1 

Ite most intriguing item among those that 
wre intended to be included in the exhibition 
itlhe Royal Academy (unfortunately, it could 
no! be brought over but does feature in the 
Catalogue as No 63) is an icon discovered on 
the island of Syros as late as 1983. It depicts the 
Death or rather Dormition of the Virgin Mary 
and at first glance looks like a fairly typical 
product of late Byzantine art. A closer look 
Kveals a number of unexpected features such 
u Ihe unByzantine dove of the Holy Spirit 
that hovers above the recumbent Virgin emit- 
ting rays of light. Even odder are the three 
Italian candlesticks that stand in front of the 
bier, the middle one supported by bare- 
breasted caryatids. It is on this incongruous 
object that is inscribed the artist’s signature, 
Domcnikos Theotokopoulos (El Greco). 

Docs Byzantine art lead to El Greco? Ex- 
cept In the person of El Greco himself, the 
answer must, I think, be in the negative. In- 
deed, in the third quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when El Greco was growing up in Crete, 
Greek religious painting was leading to a dead 
end. In the previous 150 years, however, 
roughly from 1400 to 1550 it had experienced a 
remarkable flowering, and it is this which con- 
stitutes the focus of this fascinating exhibition. 
True, a wider coverage has been attempted. 
The earliest specimens included are of the 
twelfth century and special mention should be 
made of the double-sided icon from Kastoria of 
•he Virgin Hodegetria and the Man of Sor- 
rows, and two splendid icons from the hemiit- 
Jge of St Neophytos in Cyprus (the Virgin 
Mary and Christ), not in the Catalogue, which ' 
•how the Comnenian style in all its severe 
Mty- There is a fuller selection of Palaeolo- 
pa icons, softer in style and more human in 
k-ling, like the very fine bilateral one from 
(No 18), the St George, perhaps from 
rrakomiesos (No 19) and the newly acquired 
* Peter in the British Museum (No 16). These 


and several others provide a starting-point, the 
state of the art before the fall of Constantin- 
ople in 1453. It may appear paradoxical that at 
the very juncture when all Greek lands were 
finding themselves under foreign domination, 
either Muslim or Roman Catholic, the craft of 
the icon painter should have gained a new lease 
of life. How this came about has become appa- 
rent only in the past twenty years and the full 



sume, on what the purchaser wanted. 

In some cases, indeed, like the Man of Sor- 
rows (No 44), the Gothic Pieti (No 45) and the 
repeated Madre della Consolazione (Nos 42, 
43, 46), one would hardly have guessed that 
these are Greek works. In others there is a 
curious blend of two traditions, the figure style 
tending to remain more conservative, while 
backgrounds and accessories become Italian- 
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Two mld-flfleenth-century icons from the exhibition reviewed here: left, St A nne with the Virgin, and right. The 
Virgin Kardiotissa by Angelos. 


story has not yet been told. We can now see, 
thanks to research in Venetian archives, that 
the chief centre of production was at Candia 
(Heraklion) in Crete, where a number of atel- 
iers, headed by gifted artists, were engaged in 
what can almost be described as mass produc- ' 
tion, both for export and for the home market. 
They sometimes worked from pricked stencils 
(Nos 72, 73), hence the repetition of similar 
designs. They also catered for a clientele that 
was part Catholic, part Orthodox. The result 
was a hybrid art of considerable technical ex- 
cellence ranging from the almost pure Greek to 
the almost pure Italian, depending, we pre- 


ate. A Byzantine Virgin of the Annunciation 
wears a shawl decorated with fleurs-de-lis and 
sits in front of a Gothic building (No 48). Tile 
meeting of Christ and the Samaritan woman 
(No 49) takes place in a leafy landscape with a 
blue, not a gold sky, but a typically Byzantine 
jagged rock separates the City of Jerusalem 
(inscribed in Venetian spelling “C. lerux- 
alem") from the City of Samaria. At length, in 
the work of Emmanuel Lombardos. Michael 
Damaskinos and El Greco himself (No 62a) 
the figures, too, become Italian, even Manner- 
ist. Note, however, that the same Damaskinos, 
who produced in the Venetian manner the 


The trappings of high office 


Connoisseurs will not recognize this as Tirso’s 
El cpndenado por desconflado, ie, “Damned 
for Doubting", either from its title or from the 
text which has been drastically rewritten, not 
without theological consequences, Reading and 
. watching Golden-Age Spanish drama are often 
peculiar experiences. It may be that the Couri- 
terrReformation civilization that, inspired it is 
■ its alien to most liberal-minded Westerners as 
. (he China , of the Cultural Revolution or 
Khomeini’s Iran, In any event, this intriguing 
; production of a preposterous anti-Lutheran 
parable disables all the usual critical responses 
. as totally as any Street agitprop or Red Guards' 
' ballet. But it has a familiar ring which reminds 
us that tfre genre of the r eligibus ‘comedia is riot 


the medicine, but far beyond the point 
you wish you’d never come. This is a 
funny and thought-provoking version- 
refuses to apologize for the text’s crudity 
playing for “depth" or symbolism. 
neither the production nor the ^ 

with its cautionary reminders about tne . 
Galileo and Bruno, tries to lure you 1 
Inquisitorial world-view of the play- . 
is a parody and at the same tune » . 

account of the official ideology 
cruelly oppressive moment in Spanish™ 
Given the play’s simplistic n^ssag 
free will there is no point looking tor P ^ ^ 
gical plausibility in the characters. ^ 
comes from the fact that anyone 15 ^ 

liable to sudden conversion or hrerdcf 
Kate Ingram, as the rakehell and m . ^ 

et Lidora, does amazingly well 
wickedest woman in the world n 

n.jA. cwrher as Paw 0 “K 


axdcntieisrnoflhe novel is . heard ltd observe that ihe felt ofriien’shatsih quite dead: (he mixture of- speftacuar 

, and hi$ defection to, the , wgz heavier and thickfeahd that : ' Saperaft and ciodh^ 

to the Communists) tin- Robert would never have'cammitiwi th* 


Nnzls (as opposed to the Communists) tin- Robert would never Have' 
likely. Th'e adapt atip n pti(s new words into his cism ' of i but toniiig! . the bo 
•mouth tp make sense dffi is politics, and the Waistcoat: Perfect autfieriti 
duly briticisfo of Robert (ri this version might be and ^crhnps pointless. 7 . ' 

, :fris lack of passion. 2 Mark Lewis has perfected a ' ' : Charles RitchieWas ‘th* 
rather curiops armVlenglh embrace, Was a ‘‘shaTediesperiencb 

Kate Kitovitz is not the ideal Stella, She. Ris contribution to ihefris 
lacks the Stature, style and panache of the cpmment thdtlie touldrid 
novel’s heroine; and f with her cut-glass gehtil-.. carrying a gas-mask in a lit 
ity, does not seep). So Absolutely qpt of place qs * they do bn thd s(age»: ftp 


Christian, and Paddy Fletcher ^ " . 

you guessing whether he wl 

robes or sword in hand, m rf- 

down Grace so freely that 'by the ^ ^ 

quite believe that the gangland ^f^i ^ 
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- t GIUSEPPE VERDI 
■jJeioaBoccanegra 
i; Coliseum 

' S* ,hc older generation of ENO habitats 
Boccanegra must hold special memor- 
; ; fa ioJ£ St . produced 1° English at Sadlers Wells 
!ii jJ? 8 ’ 11 Was » like Ritnsky-Koisakov’s Snow 
^ . e J , . one °f the company’s out-of-the-way 
banin ^ a veh,cl e ‘ or thelr outstanding 
■ tfteFr h* 6 ’ • oJd Matters, and a testimony to 
fej.L . lector Norman Tucker's unfashionable 

lODtnmi i lesser ' kn own Verdi. Despite the 
fenmn* j object, the confusion of the plot 
pounded by Bolto’s later revision of the 

isdt'h/V tep0nderance of mfl l e Voices 

'jiacvT?- atIonof the love interests second 
tiler ' w 0rk drew full houses night 

■OhniiiiS* T °B®ther With Fritz Busch’s 
^^^ Forza del destih0 of 1951 add 
u - den Don Carlos o f 1958 it re- 
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fttisireS^ yerdi;* Mea of his output 
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of all three, finishing up bare-headed in braces 
and shirt-sleeves, thus showing that beneath 
the trappings of high office he remains at heart 
a simple man of the people. The “blood and 
iron" (Verdi’s phrase) of medieval Genoa are 
conveyed by trapdoors with steel spikes and 
the occasional fascist uniform, the Ligurian 
shore by an outcrop of black rock in the fore- 
ground and a quantity of white boulders tumb- 
ling on to the stage from the adjacent boxes. 
There is nothing to suggest the enchantment of 
the scene so delicately portrayed in the dawn 
• prelude to Act One. 

Certainly there is much to be said -for using 
space and lighting to substitute for the clutter 
of props that Verdi’s stage directions prescribe 
for the Prologue; and Rt least two of the crowd 
scenes are inventively handled: the incursion- 
. of the populace into the Council Chamber in 
the Act, One finale, and the death of Boc- 
canegra in Act Three, where they slowly pass 
across the stage engulfing the dying Ddge as 
though unaware of his existence. One thought 
of Mahler’s song, “Revelge". 

Against dll this must be set a number of 
pointless and distracting touches. Why should 
the dead Maria emerge from her shroud to. 
become reincarnated in Amelia? Why should 
it not' be Gabriele but some Doppelgtinger, 
entering from the wings, that offers to stab the 
sleeping Doge, unless it is to spare that most 
hotheaded of tenors yet another melodrama- 
tic lurige? What is the purpose of a huge plastic 
hand, the forefinger half-ppintirtg, hajf-beck- 
, oniog, suspended over the Ducal, throne? The 
Monty Python foot would have made as much 
sense. One is, of course , used to producers who 
profit from the audience’s; ignorance of a for- 
eign language to fly ih the, face of an operatic 
text. But in an English version no such decep- 
; ; tibt* impossible} so itis surely pexyer5^.of Airip- ; 
lia to look. towards* the- audience asj she jndi- ; 


rather unpleasant St Juslina treading on the 
dragon (No 65), symbolizing the battle of 
Lepanto, also worked, when required, in the 
Byzantine tradition (No 66). 

Hie Cretan interlude does not, of course, 
belong to the mainstream of European artistic 
development. It evokes the Venetian Empire 
of the Levant, which also produced on Crete a 
similarly hybrid literature, Greek in language, 
Italian in form. This is the world of the Eroto- 
kritos and The Sacrifice of Isaac . In terms of 
painting a decline set in long before the con- 
quest of Crete by the Turks in 1669, 1 suppose 
because the maniera greca lost its appeal to 
Western patrons. While El Greco chose to 
emigrate to the West and "re-tool" himself, the 
Greek icon painters were reduced to an Ortho- 
dox clientele and retreated into more con- 
servative habits destined for increasing aridity. 

The man in the street, including the reviewer 
of The Times (April 4), may be excused for 
thinking thnt all icons Look the same ("when 
you've seen one, you’ve seen them all”). In- 
deed, ilicir range of artistic variation is not as 
wide as in Western painting: had it been other- 
wise, they would have ceased to he icons, (mid 
some of the Cretan products full beyond (he 
permissible limits of the genre). The icon could 
absorb many subtle shifts or style and feeling 
while retaining its function in Orthodox 
worship, but it could not absorb n full dose of 
Renaissance naturalism. 

The exhibition at the Royal Academy, pre- 
viously shown in Athens and Florence, offers a 
rare opportunity to glimpse n rich world of 
artistic and religious experience. The icons, 
mostly from Greek collections and churches, 
except four items loaned by the British 
Museum and a few by private individuals, have 
not been seen in this country before. They arc 
tastefully displayed in u darkened gallery. The 
organizers deserve high praise. 


cates to Gabriele the “dancing waves" (thus in 
the libretto, though my ears caught the word 
“glimmering": James Fenton’s translation is 
for the most part strong and singable, just occa- 
sionally falling bathetically into the colloquial) 
when our only glimpse of the sea, visible 
through a rectangular hole in the back-cloth, 
lies in the opposite direction, and the waves, 
far from dancing or glimmering are clearly 
being lashed to fury. In general there is too 
much unnecessary movement. People are con- 
tinually throwing themselves to the ground and 
forcing others to stoop in prder to address 
them. 

For all that the standard of vocal perform- 
ance oo the first night was remarkably high. 
The twin pillars on which the opera rests are 
Boccanegra and Fiesco. As the corsair turned 
Doge Jonathan Summers is outstanding in a 
part that usually calls for a singer of riper years 
and experience. His tone is fresh, his line firm 
and his diction exemplary, and he encompasses 
the full range of expression required, from 
tenderness to anger and sublime authority. I 
could merely have wished for a slightly more 
conversational manner in certain recitatives in 
the Prologue and Act Two. As Fiesco Gwynnc 
Howell . is in magnificent voice; and if the fussy 
production sometimes compromises the char- 
acter’s dignity - for Fiesco should be as stately 
as his vocal line - the singing never does. Janice 
Cairns ns Amelin makes a faintly uncertain 
start in one Qf Verdi’s most taxing cavatinas, 
but sooii gets into her sUide. Arthur Davids 
gives a frill-blooded account of the ungrateful 
role of Gabriele; Alan Opie arid Clive Bailey 
are excellent as the villainous Paolo and Pietro. 
Special praise must go to Mark Elder,- who 
paces the opera mo?t sensitively, bringing out 
all the rich and varied detail of a score Which in 
its .most jijVjpfred tpompDtp, presages, that of ): 
Otello , : .!>- jlj? ji : 
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PO ET R Y ! 
Gerald E Else 

Ptoto and Annette on fbetry is a guide to the 
poetics of the two Greek fountainheads of 
Western literary theory Part I examines Pta- 
to* statements about poetry, dialogue by 
dialogue. Gerald Else traces the develop- 
ment or Plato* great themes of inspiration 
and imitation but makes no attempt to re- 
duce hs disparate and sometimes contradic- 
tory statements to a system. 

Part II a detailed analysis of Anstotle’s Poet-'. 
KX demonstrates by contrast that, far ill 
that book's Unvtations. it embodies a power- 
ful Iheorytifliterature that answers Plata* 
object*** to poetry as an emotionally pow- 
erM. and therefore dangerous, cornmunlca-' 
UOn of false opinion. Poetry In Anstattes 
view is a construction, and his theory is one 
of poetic structures that are made up not of 
opinions but of more or less necessary or 
plausible human acts and utterances. 

The central chapters of Part II discuss Anj- 
tottefc treatment of tragedy, revising and re- . 
fining tM views made famous by Eiuft ear- 
faer commentary. This work may be 
regarded as the culmination of a lifetime qf 
scholarly study and makis available to cJassI- • 
osts and students of philosophy arid liters, 
ture the most comprehensive statement of . 
Bse’s mews on Greek poetics. £25,50 
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Burning questions 


Jonathan Sumption 


RODERT BARTLETT 

Trlnl by Fire and Water: The medieval judicial 
ordeal 

182pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
019821973 3 

Trial by ordeal is a supremely rational proced- 
ure. It is an appeal to God to reveal the truth by 
performing a miracle. Provided that you hold a 
particular view of the natural world there is 
nothing simpler or more obvious. Suppose you 
believe that there are no laws of nature, but 
only conventions which Ood is apt to observe 
unless He chooses pot to. Suppose that, like 
the twelfth-century English chronicler William 
of Malmesbury, you believe that “not a leaf 
falls from a branch” without the direct in- 
tervention of the Almighty. It is what most 
men have believed at most times. Does it not 
follow that everything that happens is a man- 
ifestation of Cod's will? The water that swal- 
lows up the accused, or the fire thnt does not 
burn him, are they not also His work? It is a 
goad question. Modern jurisprudence is a 
historical aberration. 

The ordeal had its origins among the Franks 
of the eighth and ninth centuries and it Insted 
(isolated occurrences apart) until the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth. Robert Bartlett, in Trial 
by Fire and Water, offers a persuasive explana- 
tion for its popularity. The most important 
characteristic of any system of justice is that its 
verdict should command universal, or almost 
universal acceptance. For most of the Middle 
Ages, there was no other method of proof 
which could be relied upon to do this. The 
explanation lies not simply in the unscientific 
viewsof the population, but in the existence of 
genuine objections to every alternative mode 
of proof. Witnesses, especially if they were 
parties, were apt to lie; and even if they were 
not parties, were subject to overpowering so- 
cial pressures from the small, unpoliced com- 
munities in which they lived. Documentary 
evidence was non-existent, except sometimes 
in disputes about title, when it might exist but 
might or might not be genuine. Elaborate for-" 
ensic techniques for weighing and testing oral 
and documentary evidence simply were not 
known and would not necessarily have com- 
manded general assent if they had been. Why 
should men have trusted more in the verdicts of 
other men than in that of God? Do we not 
ourselves find it necessary to dehumanize 
judges by clothing Ihem in an unusual costume 
and concealing their individuality beneath 
horsehair wigs? 


There is a revealing decree quoted here from 
a Frankish Council. Freemen, it ordained, 
might cure themselves of crime by their oath, 
but if their evidence was disputed and if they 
were "deemed guilty by the people”, then let 
them carry the red-hot iron. It was the need to 
silence public doubt which created the ordeal 
and preserved it for four centuries, indeed for 
much longer in isolated cases. Two people 
were convicted at Chelmsford Assizes for 
swimming a witch in 1864. In parts of Italy, it 
has happened within living memory. 

The circumstances in which the ordeal was 
abandoned in Western Europe axe as revealing 
as anything about it. It was certainly not aban- 
doned because Europeans were becoming 
more rational. The truly materialist objection 
to it, based upon a conception of natural law, 
was reserved for cranks like the Emperor 
Frederick II Hohenstaufen. The reason was 
that the clergy, whose participation in the 
ordeal was essential, became increasingly re- 


luctant to be associated with judicial processes 
of any kind, and in particular with those 
which might end in the administration of the 
death penalty. Some of them also objected to 
"tempting God”. The Lateran Council of 1215 
abruptly forbade clergymen to be associated 
with ordeals and the practice almost equally 
abruptly ended. The event perplexed the pub- 
lic. The void which it left in Europe’s criminal 
jurisprudence was not easily filled, for except 
in some precocious communities (such as Eng- 
land) it took centuries to devise a generally 
acceptable means of convicting by the evidence 
of others a criminal who had neither been 
caught red-handed nor confessed. 

Medieval men were obsessed by law and by 
the technicalities of law, a frame of mind which 
produces dull sources and dull books based 
upon them. A monograph which not only cov- 
ers the whole chronological and geographical 
range, but does so as elegantly and thought- 
fully as this one, is a considerable achievement. 



A Swedish straw figure of the Harvest Goat, representing the corn-spirit; reproduced from European 
Mythology byj acquetine Simpson (144pp. with 45 colour and 80 black-and-white Illustrations . Twickenham: 
Hamiyn, £5.95. 060055100 8). ' 


Praying the F athers in aid 


Nicolas Barker 


THOMASMORE 
Complete Works 

Volume Eleven: The Answer to a Poisoned 
Btiok 

Edited by StephenMemam Foley and . : 
Clarence H. Miller 

424pp. Y ale.University Press. £60 . . 

0300 03129 7. 

the issue of the eucharistic controversy In the 
early years of the Reformation was always 
central, but complicated by the fact that each' 
of tjie reformers had hi$ own opinion; none 
wholly agreeing with the others. Much was 
made of this disunity by their Catholic oppon- 
ents, but it did not makp their arguments easy 
to refute. Especially here, the protean quality 


was instituted in 1264, with a liturgy composed 
by Thomas Aquinas. The socramentarian view, 
that the bread and wine remain bread and 
wine though I filled with Christ’s presence 
through sacrameptal change, nevertheless 
remained. All this made matter ripe for the 
reformers, 

Luther' was at first unwilling to take a firm 
stance, ignored , the letter from Cornelius 
Hoen suggesting that the “est" in "hoc est 
corpus meum" 'meant “significat”, and re- 
proved Karlstadt for celebrating the first non- 
sAcrificial communion duiinghis absence at the 
Wartburg. Hocn’s letter stimulated Zwingli, 
however, who moved to a. firm sacramentar- 
ianism, expressed in De vera et falsa reUglone, 
and Oecqlampadius compiled a set of patristic 
passages which became a handbook of the 
euchnrlstlc controversy, now ever more com- 
plex and widespread. Erasmus, whojdespised 
the hair-spUtting precision of the orthodox as 


Circumspect 

supervisors 

Alastair Hamilton 


STEPHEN HALICZER (Editor) 

Inquisition and Society In Early Modern 
Europe 

196pp. Croom Helm. £25. 

07099 12633 

Even if the Holy Office of the Inquisition 
intended to protect Christianity from heresyin 
ail its variety, the inquisitions of early modem 
Europe were founded to solve problems of Hit 
moment. The Spanish Inquisition, like the 
later Portuguese one, was established to ten 
the Catholicism of recent converts from Islam 
and, above ail. from Judaism; and the primaij 
concern of the Roman Inquisition, setups 
1542, was to combat Protestantism. 

There were periods in their history in which 
these inquisitions followed their first objec- 
tives with remarkable single-mindedness. 
From the 1480s to the 1530s, and from the 
1680s to the 1720s, the most numerous victims 
of the Spanish Inquisition were suspected 
Judaizers. After an initial moment of modeu- 
tion, the Portuguese Inquisition devoted in 
attention almost entirely to converted Jew 
from the 1580s until the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet, often in order to ensure Iheir tma 
survival, the inquisitions also had to cope with 
other cases of heresy and with crimes which 
were proved, sometimes with considerable 
ingenuity, to be against the Faith. The Spanish 
Inquisition, which turned upon Aiumbrados, 
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God, language and nationhood 


Dimitri Obolensky 


romanjakodson 
gdected Writings 

Volume Six, Early Slavic Paths and Crossroads 
Edited by Stephen Rudy 

One: Comparative Slavic Studies: The 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition 
(68.50. 

Part Two: Medieval Slavic Studies 
(87.10. 

942 pp. The Hague: Mouton (distributed in the 
llKby Global Book Resources). 

3110106051 and3 II 010606X 

Volume Six of Roman Jakobson’s Selected 
Writings consists of two substantial tomes. The 
uthor was able to select the contents and read 
most of the proofs before his death in July 
1982. The subsequent editorial work was done 
by Stephen Rudy, who contributed a brief but 
iDfomtatiVe preface. The forty-five studies 
(Eve are hem published for the first time, and 
tight of the others have been specially traas- 
Uted from Czech) were written over a period 
of sixty years (1922-82), about one-third in 
Czechoslovakia before the Second World War, 
the rest In the United States, where Jakobson 
moved In 1942. 

Not all who know Jakobson as one of the 
hading philologists and linguists of our time 
my be aware that some of his most Important 
work was devoted to the cultural issues of the 
unth-century mission of Cyril and Methodius 


1 .IUUIS.HUI 1 , W...U. lumcu upu„ 9 to the Slavs. These two brothers, Byzantines 

Erasmians and Protestants as soon as thefiist 1 kom Thessatomca (Cyril’s secular name was 
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much involved in the attempts to suppress 
Frith, but hopes that he might recant delayed 
the publication of his Letter against Frith. In 
the meantime came the need to answer The 
Souper of the Lorde, published in April 1533. 

In The Answer to a Poisoned Book, edited 
by Stephen Merriam Foley and Clarence H. 
Miller as Volume Eleven of The Complete 
Works of St Thomas Moire, Michael Anderegg 
clearly demonstrates that The Souper of the 
Lorde was by George Joye, n lightweight char- 
acter despised by Tyndale, but with a lively and 
. effective style. More deals exclusively with the 
first part of his book, the interpretation of John 
6 . Here Jpye did tittle more than translate 
Zwingli; relying on Oecolampadius for patris- 
tic.evldence. More demolished his case, using 
not only the medieval centos but his own wide 
reading and deep knowledge pf ; Augustine 
(quoted rarely and selectively by the .reform- 
ers), His quotations from Cyril, Theophylact 


wave of Judaizers had been castigated, also 
managed to extend its jurisdiction to the illegal 
export of horses and the counterfeiting ol 
coins. By and large, however, when ste 
Roman Inquisition was not detecting Proto 
tants, and when the Spaniards were a® 
punishing Judaizers, they were investigating 
the habits of fornicators, blasphemers, sorca- 
ers and witches, or, particularly in the yean 
after the Council of Trent, tackling the prob- 
lems caused by an inadequate knowledge tt 
the fundamental doctrines of Row * 8 
Catholicism. . 

The nine papers in Inquisition and Socty" 
Early Modern Europe deal with some of to 
many areas on which the inquisitors of «wto- 
em Europe concentrated. Although to®*” 
duction suggests that one of the subjects 
the Portuguese Inquisition, this is oniy ® 
tioned once, in connection with Judaism, 
the first article by Stephen Haliczer, the 
editor. Otherwise the balance is heavily 
favour of the Spanish Inquisition, with W 
three papers on the Roman. _ . 

The aspect of the Spanish Inquisi ton £ 
most attracts scholars at present . 
counter with popular culture when tn * 
Office became an instrument ltie V ' ^ f 

Reformation; and the papers of Sara 
Jean-Pierre De Dieu present new inform ^ 
about the inquisitors' struggle a 8 . u 
ignorance and illiteracy that p ^ 
greater deviations from thc Faith th. 
heterodox convictions derived fro 
ical study. The papers on the “gg 
tion are still more interesting. Ni 


of Reformist theological writing, with its many 

forms and constant changes, made &n;werragjt; .much as the ignorant IwnoclasnioHhpieform- end Chrysostom tfiowjthet he had read the. 

difficult for the apologist. (.M . nllDnlfAri fircr nnn anil tli.t, ih« fttka, riu-iinilii !’ Vv-_ .A . 

The roots of the controversy, quite apart 
from the complexities in .their writings about 


the Real Presence cm the part of the early 


Fathers, Ambrose, Chrysostom and (espec 
ally) Augustine, went a > long way back, to 
the hiiith century yvhen the issue emerges 
in the works, of Paschasius Radbertus and 
Ratramnus, becoming explicit in Ihe con- 
frontation .between :Lanf|rahc arid , Berengar 
of Tours , 1 Argument '.brought 'defiidtion^rind 
faefirritiori riogmgrthc feait of Corpus Christi- 


..era, attacked first one and then the o'ther.v. 

1 ‘ Thomas More's reading of the-pathefs pre- 
dated ev?n his long, acquaintance with Eras- 
mus, and It is likely thnt he and Erasmus dis- 
cussed this problem before it became a publip 

issue. The English exiles. Roy'e, .TVndale aqd’ . . ... ( . 

Ba j , D Wl '7 ,fl ^ e quick to dleny the Rdal Pra^ricet' V A^e. csditjipo is ai^odei of its kind, itie 
and BRtWsRedeine and be notwbthe^'- long iritrodactidnprecedesa carefiUtextahd 
one of the mpst popular of the tracts that the . . tHepotea Mngulsh the controversial issues if 
authorities: tn- Ihnnmt : 1 Hi If 1 W'.Y - Ant I -v _ _ 

,t ‘Tyndall* 
made it 


Twently publlshcd editions ■ His translations 
here 'are. jaqjiMig'hfe most mooting 'passages of 
English prose, and confuting, Joy e’s more trifl- 
ing arguments. giyes his Wq^ a, light-hearted 
. touch absent- fropi .the sombre onslaughts oti 
Frilh.and- Tyndale./ : • 


son, writing on the treatment of fjjjl 

the sixteenth century, shows that, » v v 
orders of expulsion and attempts . 
freedom of movement, profess ^ 

. and social intercourse, the nterairfj 

ant iuid converted, found.gre&te . . ■ ■ -| 

Italy than in most other parts ° llMia idcW 
situation which accounts for ap M 0 ^ 

of communication between Jews ^ 

ians in the late Renaissance. . ^ fr 
“Magical Healing, Love 
quisition, in Late Sixteenth-Century^^^ 
Mary O’Neill demonstrates tPJ fr 
and moderation with which * fa 
quisition treated cases of nwP ® 11 J '“ 



qqismun ireoicu www - afplsUr !, 1 

• only slightly greater seventy w, Roin ii, ^: 
■ love magic. In both fields the 
. ipdeed the Spanish, Inqulsltl . . 
more caution and sobriety t 
hunting’ tribunals of northerti r 0 ( ^ll, : ,iJ 

partly because of this rational PP - 


..partly 

. ports of the trials can noW ^.^. fl nd sUfl 


those popular religious beiie® , ^.a, 
• tions ; 1 which- -are 1.1 i 

-j'* V i 1 . 7,v ,1 W .V:-: : \j^jk 


Guuiantine), invented a Slavonic alphabet 
ud translated from the Greek, for the benefit 
o( Ihe Slavs of Moravia, the Christian Scrip- 
ture! and liturgy. The different Slavonic lan- 
(uiges were then far closer to each other than 
foeyare now: so the translations of Constan- 
fae-Cyril and Methodius became for all the 
Sins an Open Sesame to the religious and 
Mllunil world of Byzantium and, by stimulat- 
ing further translations of Greek sacred and 
xcular writings, laid the foundation of a new 
knguage (Old Church Slavonic) which became 
6 e common literary idiom of those East Euro- 
P«n peoples - Bulgarians, Serbs, Russians 
wd Romanians - who through conversion to 
Christianity gained entry into the Byzantine 
rahral commonwealth. 

JThe study of this mission became one of 
nkobson’s central concerns soon after he 
wred to America, although his previous work 
« early Czech literature had already led him 
to cousrdw the survival of Slav vernacular 
Jtojture in medieval Central Europe. The 
MJulo-Methodian tradition”, a concept he 
®"«din many of his works, is the principal 
J®* of titos© two volumes; the major side- 
***. such as medieval Czech culture and com- 
Pjrakve Slavonic literature, are closely linked 
^atral theme divides into three 
the poetics of the earliest Slavonic 

concerned: with the CyriJlo-Methodian 
onjthelmpact of this mission on the cultu- 
a Bohemia; and the ideological basis of 
uin^K ““Mcthodian tradition. Each is illu- 
oy Jakobson 1 s renowned philological in- 
hterary sensitivity and mastery of the 
®®parstiye method. : 

8tud y of Old Church Slavonic poetry - 
tit,, res Po n ae to Byzantine poetry”, to 
^JMtilieof hi s paper to the International 
ykantine Studies In Ohrid in 1961 
: *** a pioneer. As early as 1919 he 
. l ®. a pherat Moscow University, the 
kfl y, ^Philologist A. A. Shakhmatov, to 
*lan ftkii k? that the earliest Rus- 

^ a distinct syllabic 

Hh Qn Shakhmatov^ sugges- 

; Bi^lMi ll J l J^^ed In the 1923 volume of the 
^^ke Jlu&tan Academy of Science, 
a J aridn 1 ark in the study of eariy 
ltd later his belief, which 

^ * “ 1 Iscovery, that fragments of 
W PldChuroh Slavo- 
frftn r 6 ^f v ed ; powerful - Support 

1 N .S.Tnibetzkov. who 1 o roved 


! ^.Trubetzkoy, who 1 proved 
^ 5 ejicoririuni of St Greg- 
1 ftitibedded In Constanti ne’s 
written in Old 

(At j.:.' 1 - -i 


[able yerte;; A further step 

^r, of .Written, Slavonic disciples. °f arguments 


poetry: a conclusion he successfully confirmed 
in the study of the Proglas, a prologue to the 
translation of the Greek Gospels, whose met- 
rical structure was patterned on the Byzantine 
twelve-syllable line and which, in agreement 
with most scholars today, he attributed to Con- 
stantine. He returned to this remarkable work 
again and again, subjecting it to minute formal 
analysis, several times translating it into Eng- 
lish and uncovering its ideology, marked by a 
fervent apologia of vernacular languages and a 
plea for a full understanding of the Word of 
God, expressed in the Scriptures and the litur- 
gy. The last words Jakobson wrote for publica- 
tion a few weeks before his death are two brief 
quotations from the Proglas : “Then hear now 
with your own mind .... Open greatly the 
doore of your reason". 

The impact of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
tion on medieval Bohemia is discussed fre- 
quently in these two volumes. After Metho- 
dius’ death in 885, this tradition was banned in 
Moravia, and its heirs became the Bulgarians 
and the Czechs. In Bohemia, Old Church Sla- 
vonic literature and the Slavonic liturgy (of the 
Roman, no longer of the Greek, rite) survived 
alongside Latin Christianity for two centuries 
more, notably in monasteries such as the 
Abbey of SAzava near Prague. Not till the late 
eleventh century was Bohemia's bi-liturgical 
situation brought to an end by papal enforce- 
ment of Latin. Even then the Cyrillo-Metho- 
dian tradition was not wholly uprooted, though 
its survival in the Czech lands, as Jakobson 
wrote in 1982, “still awaits adequate study”. Its 
revival in Prague in the mid-fourteenth century 
by the Emperor Charles IV, and its later influ- 
ence on the Hussite movement, are but islands 
recorded in a largely uncharted sea- 

The belief that every Christian people has 
the right to worship God and hear the Scrip- 
tures read in their own language was the key- 
note of the Cyrillo-Methodian movement. This 
belief was proclaimed in their writings by 
Constantine and Methodius, and by their disci- 
ples in Moravia, Bohemia, Bulgaria and Rus- 
sia. Glossing it in his article “The Beginning of 
National Self-Determination in Europe", writ- 
ten in New York in 1944, Jakobson eloquently 
and persuasively, though not without an occa- 
sional touch of romantic modernization, re- 
constructed the ideology of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian movement. This ideology could be 
summarized as follows. By acquiring the Scrip- 
tures and the liturgy in their own language the 
Slavs had entered a chosen and privileged soci- 
ety, within which every nation has its peculiar 
gifts and every people its legitimate calling. For 
all tongues are equal in the sight of God; and it 
is through his mother tongue which is man’s 
most precious and intimate possession , that He 
can come into closest contact with the human 
soul. Thus the idea of a consecrated nation was 
combined with the concept of a plurality of 
languages equal in status, and the incipient 
nationalism of East European countries ele- 
vated to the notion of an ecumenical society of 
Christian peoples. 

The emotional supports of this ideology 
were pride and joy in the possession of a ver- 
nacular liturgy. This liturgy, as Jakobson has 
shown, includes In its eucharistic prayers, both 
in Greek and Slavonic, passages of recogniz- 
able verse; and Constantine, its translator, was 
able “to affirm and deepen the, sovereignty and 
• equality that are bestowed on every nation and 
on everyone within each nation as soon. as the 
native word has found Its access to the Holy 
Communion, which, by the Middle Ages, was 
conceived as the acme, of attainable 
communication".. 

All this was not achieved without struggle. 
As Jakobson repeatedly pointed out ( Constan- 
tine and Methodius, as well as their immediate 
disdples, were fighters; fighters for a cause 
that had to be defended by sustained and 
powerful arguments. Their opponents came 
■from the ranks 1 of the Frankish clergy in 
■Moravia, who regarded these two Greeks from 
Byzantium as trespassers on their own mission- 
ary preserve, and from.- those conservatives, 
mainly Latin clerics, who rejected the Slavonic 
liturgy on principle, claiming that only three 
languages - -Hebrew, Greek and Latin - .-r were 
suitable fof public worship. Against t hese “tri- 
lingualists" Constantine and Methodius fought 

counter-arguments, 


apologias and justifications. These were most- 
ly based on an ingenious exegesis of Scripture: 
the citation of St Paul’s plea for intelligibility in 
public worship (1 Corinthians 14); a compari- 
son between the invention of “the Slavonic 
letters" and the events of Pentecost, when 
tongues of fire descended upon Christ’s apos- 
tles, who “were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues" (Acts 
2:4); the belief that the Pentecostal miracle, by 
reuniting the languages of the earth, repealed 
the confusion of tongues which followed the 
building of the Tower of Babel; and - at its 
most ambitious - the claim that the Slavs, now 
endowed with the Scriptures and the liturgy in 
their native language, are able to share in the 
transfiguration of the world foretold by the 
Prophet Isaiah (29:18; 35:6). This last idea, 
which brings to many writings of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian school the breath of a cultural 
springtime, is expressed with particular elo- 
quence in the Proglas , which affirms that the 
bounty of "the Word", defined both as the 
sacred vernacular tongue and the Logos or 
incarnate Christ, can transfigure man’s every 
sense: “Then hear now with your own mind, 
listen all you Slavs; hear the Word, for it came 
from God, the Word that nourishes human 
souls, the Word that strengthens heart and 
mind, the Word that prepares all to know 
God." 

A few of the arguments and statements in 
these two volumes have a slightly dated ring. It 
is hardly necessary today to attack what 
Jakobson called the "aesthetic egocentrism" of 
the nineteenth century, with its Indebtedness 
to the Romantic movement, Victorian values 
and the belief in progress; we are perhaps less 
in danger today than we were in 1927 of "look- 
ing at the Middle Ages through the spectacles 
of an Erasmus of Rotterdam or a Boileau”; and 
recent historical research has shown that “the 
schism of 1054" was not the definitive rift be- 
tween Greek and Latin Christendom which 
Jakobson believed it to have been. 

These few marginal reservations can in no 
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Church of the Pokrov on theNerl River, near 
Vladimir; reproduced from Cyril Mango's Byzantine 
Architecture (213pp. Faber! Electa. £12.95. 0571 
145140). 

way detract from the splendid achievement of 
these two volumes. They not only contribute 
much that is new to the already enormous lib- 
rary of Cyrillomethodiana. They are also evi- 
dence of the masterly skill with which, during 
his long life as a scholar, Rom an Jakobson was 
able to interweave the cultures of what, true to 
his vocation as a philologist, he called “two 
conjugate worlds - Byzantium and Slavdom”. 
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“This substantial arid attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop's translation of The Dictionary of. Cl$$$ical 
Mythology by Pierre Grirrial, originally French in 
1951 , is a work at once atithorltat^ Anyone 

who has everllpst h i s way ih th^ "dor^ple^ gtt of the 

Greek gods arid 1 he roes will value log ical 

tables; scholars will apprecIafe;thW^ 
references tpifche .ancient sounj^iMf as well as 
the helpful (and : modernized) s§j^^ : in which care 

has been takeh ib list the ed i t i o st easily 
accessible English readers (espe^iafiw^nd relevantly, the 

Loeb Classical Uibrary), and theis€t8Afe| lnc^ The 

black-and-white illustrations s^a r)|ffterti n ent. 

My sampling of the entries aridjefere^SMfdund an 
impressive standard of accutecy;£H^ cross- 

referencing given makes brOwslng ^n al^ijfcrnandatoiy 
pleasure, andj.iftyrill indeed be adeame^ieacJer who does not 
find something he did not pijeyfpi|8ly;.(&febn almost 


every page. 

For a long fffyte there has been a 


n< 


but very outdated Classical Dictioi 

c I i ■ ' :• , i .. J • it . i 


Pierre Grimal 1 ?. Qictiona 
Lempriere canflnally be |elSg^p 4 ' 
books which hatfe honoufeaBiy. ^ 


‘place the useful 
Imprfere. For 
rears ago by the 
publication of 

i °Jpy- 

felfreserved for 
usefulness.” 
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D. Z. PHILLIPS 

R. S. Thomas, Poetofthe Hidden God 
204pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333 39559 X 
R. S. THOMAS 
Welsh Airs 

55pp. Bridgend: Poetry Wales. £7.95 
(paperback, £3.95). 

0 90747672 4 

It is always heroic to try to drive the ancient 
quarrelling pair, poetry and philosophy, 
abreast. D. Z. Phillips, in R. S. Thomas, Poet 
of the Hidden God, is doing something only a 
little less arduous in exercising together (he 
dependent disciplines of philosophical theo- 
logy and literary interpretation. To a large 
extent he succeeds, and even his failures are 
enlightening- He wants us to see each of R. S. 
Thomas’s poems in a single developing con- 
text, the recognition of the necessary hidden- 
ness of God: and he wants to make that almost 
ungraspable concept, Deus absconditus , more 
concrete by matching it in the experience 
represented in the poems. 

He sees Thomas as attempting something of 
the same sort in mediating God to his con- 
gregation. At first, he thinks, the poet-priest 
knew neither how to do this, nor what to make 
of the Welsh hill farmers for whom he must do 
it. Phillips forthrightly condemns the scorn 
which some early poems like "The Country 
Clergy” evince for the farmer: and conversely 
argues that it is in the patience forced on the 
farmer by the earth and the seasons that 
Thomas presently finds his model and his way. 
For religion is the recognition of other beings 
by the sacrifice of the self, and the God whom it 
recognizes sacrifices himself for the existence 
of the world. He is found, not like the God of 
the theodicies through recognition of a pur- 
posive pattern in creation, but by our working 
through the actual, the factual, the going on of 
events. And, although in some of Thomas’s 
poems there is a warmth that may suggest it, 
the poet probably is not - and the philosopher 
certainly is not - invoking the way of the nega- • 
tive mystics, for whom the unimaginability of 
God becomes in some sense his realizable 
presence within the universe, and is itself the 
medium of their love. We know God for the 
most part by his absence. 

One may ask of Professor Phillips’s philo- 
sophy, and is tempted to ask of Thomas's 
poetry, what Is there more in this than in Philip 
Larkin's contemplation of "the deep blue air, 
that shows / Nothing, and is nowhere, and is 
endless’’ in “High Windows”? Or even, a little 
mote positively, is there a real difference 
between "the emptiness without him of my 
' whole / being, a vacuum he may not abhor” in 
Thomas’s “The Absence” and the "hunger in 
himself to be more serious” of Larkin’s 
"Church Going”? 

For both Phillips and Thomas there is at least 
the experience of being changed. Phillips 
quotes approvingly from “Adjustments”, 
which although it begins, "Never known as 
anything ( but an absence”, terminates in 
prayer “for the transformation, of the will”. 
Beyond that, Phillips allows the validity of the 
understanding, as in Thomas’s magnificently 
sacramental “In Great Waters”, that ail things, 

• good and evil, are from God: he allows even 
that this understanding may, as in "The Bright 
Field”, be mediated by a particular perception. 
‘But at this point he appears to draw his final, 

. although subtle line, determined, though he 
never quotes it, by some s\ich sentiment a? the 
1 . early Wittgenstein’s “God 1 does not reveal 
himdeif to. the. world” - in one fact more; than, 
another.' If Thomas or his . readers still ask, 

■■■ “How. then do we, recognize.' God?” , Phillips’s 
. apswer; which is also thirt of Thomas in the 
poem^'Thilelshdld”, Is again Wittgerulteinlan, 
tnfiVpefCBpUon is partly generated by “primi- 
tive reactions”, among which Fhilllps. counts 
the reaching out of faith to God. In his ; last 
, sufritaarysCptence ^ Phillips- appeals. to Christ’s 
cry oLdeSpair apd faith: ?In Jtis pilgrimage in 
poet has' shovyn tic. a road to. Qod 
; t w,hich. caphpt by-pa?s.the cry from 1 the dross: 
,5 F^.aijlamdsabachthahi^ v ; - , :. o’ ': p ; 
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the sign of God’s presence, so much M ^ 

Phillips fairly rebukes him for imagum^ 
crowd in front of it silent, as if before God£ 
a musician playing to himself (*Th e ^ 
ciun"). If there was a divine harmonytWi 
was mediated through reviling and discs, 

There is always this difference bewetcl 
philosopher and the poet, that Phillipsemea 
to find the divine absence, but Thomuifo 
not. The pattern discerned by Phillip jj 
Thomas’s poetry is certainly there, andiafc 
comment illuminates many particular pom, 
but Thomas, as Phillips grants (but with sou 
disapproval) , is looking for the divine present 
in more ways than by sheer faith in the hidda 
God. There is even, to match “The Absence', 
a poem called “The Presence", which Plnfy 
forgets. Yet he ought particularly to hawa» 
tioned it, since it envisages aspects of pajo- 
for example, the power “nudging / towards^ 
long shelf / that has the book on it I will bit 
down / and read and find the antidote /tea 
ailment" -which do notseemtofithispettta 
Phillips is moreover led by his pattern to 
misinterpret some poems, notably theqM 
“View from the Window”, whose final qua 
tion, “what eye ever saw /This work Budilin 
not finished?” cannot grammatically suggrt 
as he thinks, the frustration of hope fctTa 
integrated whole”: on the contrary, it m 
mean that visible creation, though it is atop 
changing, always looks complete. ForHma 
though not a mystic of the negative wy.isi 
nature mystic. But his poems about indnuun 
of the divine in nature are at most countedty 
Phillips as part of an early stage whichtbepoa 
has outgrown, through fuller uaderslainfingd 
the machine and the world outlook of sricox 
When, like the lovely Piatonist "Flowtftnl 
“Minuet”, they are late poems, Phillips 
fails to notice them. Thomas’s most rewnu* 
lection, Welsh Airs , confirms Phillips oofe 
beginnings of his poetry, and confutes bifflM 
its present state: for it is dominated by abiro 
of modernity so uncontrolled as to difflini»® 
fineness of the verse, except when Tto® 
looks back, as in “Drowning”, to UieH» 
placeable and forgettable/ . . . spcakeis 
the Welsh tongue" among whom tu w 
“ministered uneasily”. H 

Paradoxically then, Phillips* 

Thomas should not impose a philosoplucflF 
tern on the world leads him to , 
consistent a philosophical pattern on _ 

poetry. ‘Conversely, although he W 
sponds to, he neglects discussion or, w 
que ways,bf poetic communication- 
tone, ambiguity, image end music 
build up ^esthetic pattern. YtUhisap«« 1 *|- 

Importaiii to his thesis if, as )0 | David Trotter 

Quartet “Only by the form, 

WJUGHT 

tic Implications of “God 

self to the world”: for a poet s fon ? itfJ^BLAMIRES 

form of the total world as he fl PP r ® t'k^terbuiy 

may therefore reflect his B Pf rehe ^^alfcPL 0333 37864 4 . 

R. S. Thomas is scropulously ecpn^ 1 

use of image or music to gw® . 
poems. His favourite form, ind«o. 
is one that begins abruptly, »* 

And the body of the 
action of line-ending and syn •• 
little bleak and rather fine, w ... 

England mind”, as H. G. 

New England landscape, an 8 , 

of the Welsh landscape and 


lb uniformity of the new Landmarks of 
World Literature critical series covers a variety 
singe as to suggest, if not absolute unsuitabii- 
iy (or anything like comparable treatment, at 
lost wide divergences in the demands made on 
^authors and in the requirements of possible 
tides. The “landmarks of world literature" 
magthe fust half-dozen volumes to be pub- 
Esbedare, indisputably, The Iliad and The Dl 
ife Comedy. The Confessions of Rousseau is 
nPtter France claims, "whether one likes it o: 
mi ■ . . one of the key texts of modem litera 
tue". Faust, for all its symptomatic import- 
lace, is a masterpiece rather of German than 
d European literature. The two novels are 
pofes apart. Dickens is certainly a “landmark”, 
Blwfc House is a significant part of his 
ww. The Waves is trivial by comparison and 
®tly too slight altogether for.inclusion in a 
with the pretensions of this one. 

. Tlie leries is designed to accommodate the 
wdtt who has no knowledge of the original 
yet to provide enough material for 
who are familiar with them. Peter 
•ra**, writing about the Confessions, is cer- 


tainly right to “urge any reader who knows 
French to read the original, since Rousseau is 
one of the masters of the language”. He quotes 
some sizeable passages in French, giving trans- 
lations, which should encourage even readers 
with minimal French to expose themselves to 
the full luminosity of Rousseau's text. Robin 
Kirkpatrick recommends editions with a facing 
English translation. He understates the case 
when he says that “verse translations can rarely 
replace even the most stumbling attempt to 
read Dante's Italian”; the function of such ver- 
sions must be rather to establish a relationship 
between one language and another, and in- 
cidentally to give the stumbling reader a sense 
of the whole work which will assist his steps. 
There is a brilliant discussion of the problems 
and uses of translation by Michael Silk, who 
sets beside a passage from the Greek text of 
Iliad XVI the versions of Robert Fitzgerald 
(1974), Andrew Lang (1892) and Alexander 
Pope (1718), and concludes that “a judicious 
reading of (or, at least, alternation between) 
different translations may give a very adequate 
impression of their common target; and even 
the reader of any one translation, if aware of 
the problems involved, will learn a good deal 
about the poetic qualities of the original. “And 
mercifully”, he adds, “some of the mechanisms 
of these qualities are much less resistant to 
translation than others." These words might 
well be weighed by all future contributors to 
the series. 

Nicholas Boyle’s Faust, Pan I is explicitly 
intended for “the general reader, who may 
have no German, and for the student". 
Michael Hamburger has made the point that, 
“judging by the availability of English trans- 
lations”, Goethe is known to Anglo-Saxons 
mainly as the author of that single masterpiece. 
The reader who has German will have been 
lacking in curiosity if he has not pursued his 
author through other works, though it is a baf- 
fling task, faced with the master’s 138 volumes. 
Boyle's statement that Goethe “provided 
Europe, from the Romantic Movement to the 
early twentieth century, with her conception of 
poetry and the poet’s role”, is surely overdone, 
but that he “fathered a dynasty of nineteenth 
century and post-nineteenth-century sages”, 
whether an encouraging thought or not, is in- 
controvertible. Most of the readers of this 
volume would probably have preferred more 
background material about the author and less 
analysis of the detailed action of the piece and 
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Biamires remarks, on his first page, that “cer- 
tain explorations of The Canterbury Tales are 
beginning to apply the tenets of post-modern 
theory”, and that Chaucer studies are poised at 
a moment of “somewhat nervous anticipa- 
tion". On the last page, Chaucer studies are 
still anticipating: the only sign of “post-modern 
theory” has been a reference to a survey of it 
published in 1981 by someone who would 
probably not claim any special competence. 
Geoffrey Harvey doesn’t even anticipate. He 
has admitted Marxist and psychoanalytic 
accounts of Sons and Lovers ; he says, but not 
structuralist or post-structuralist ones, which 
are tod theoretical. The omission seems less 
surprising when one realizes that his own 
account of the novel will concentrate on its 
“organic unity”: the concept which structural- 
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invalidate. Terence Wright lists only two crih 
cal studies published in the last ten years, and 
discusses neither. There.is no room for those 
critics who have followed John Bayley in 
seeing Hardy’s novels as “an affair of collater- 
als, effects not isolated from but independent 
of each Other, with a purpose and inteqtness.pf 
their own”, The contributors to this scries are 
certainly ready to debate - on their own 

ground. •: 

• Biamires and Harvey make responsible use 
of that ground. Their summaries of previous 
criticism are fair-minded and accurate and they 
both have interesting comments to make about 
the texts in question. .Harvey- writes about 
. Lawrence’s employment of “multiple points of 
view” which qualify and place the experience 
r*f the central character. Biamires could be said 


of its meanings, but - be it said with respect - 
Goethe's work breeds explanations as a dung- 
hill does flies. The conceptual hurdles raised by 
The Divine Comedy are different from those 
presented by Faust , and indeed Goethe’s no- 
tions of Christianity owe more to the Encyclo- 
paedia than to any Christian literature. Kirk- 
patrick is right to suggest that the “fruit” of 
reading the Comedy is not “an accurate under- 
standing of Dante’s conceptual scheme". 
Dante is moving within a scheme of things 
which he conceives to be true, while Goethe 
gives the impression that he thinks for 
himself. 

There is a sense in which remoteness in time 
gives coherence to the material a modem 
reader may be supposed to want. In this re- 
spect Silk is the most fortunate of the scholars 
here arrayed, in the author who has fallen to 
him; it must be said also that he is the one who 
packs his pages most informatively and most 
lucidly. The least fortunate are those whose 
tasks are to expound respectively a nineteenth 
and a twentieth-century novel. It is, compara- 
tively speaking, a novelty to suppose that such 
works require this sort of handling, but there is 
a now well-established academic context for it. 
Graham Storey devotes a useful opening chap- 
ter to the historical and intellectual back- 
ground of fifcnfc House and bestows his atten- 
tion thereafter mainly on the novel’s structure, 
language and social groups, and on its critical 
reception and place in European literature: 
probably as good a pattern as can be devised. 
Eric Warner “indicates a variety of possibilities 
for critical discussion" - what else could 
he do? 

All the volumes contain a useful chronology 
and a guide to further reading which, perhaps 
unfortunately, is conceived of as critical rather 
than comparative. The terrifying picture which 
an outsider like myself has of literary studies is 
perhaps overdrawn, but there is surely little 
doubt that in some places books about litera- 
ture have encroached disastrously on time 
which should be given to literature itself. Re- 
cent arguments about the nature of literary 
studies and, in effect, about whether there is 
such a thing as literature at all, absorb much 
talent for analysis and theorizing but they hard- 
ly excite an interest in what mattered to the 
original authors. At least the Landmarks series 
recognizes the existence of such masters; its 
practical value must depend on the use that is 
made of the volumes. 


in effect very competent introductions. Both 
would have benefited from the scope of the 
comparable but rather more ambitious Unwin 
Critical Library series. 

Terence Wright’s account of Tess of the 
D’Urbervllles is less happy. Wright disting- 
uishes between two approaches to life and art, 
the “causative” and the "affective”. Some cri- 
tics try to trace behaviour back to its causes, to 
explain how actions and fictions are made; 
others, be argues, blessed with negative capa- 
bility, allow themselves to feel the essential 
mystery of both life and art. Wright counts 
Hardy and himself among the latter, and sq 
contents himself with the expression of truths 
at once self-evident and inexplicable: 

The tragic gap between what man sees and believes 
as an ideal for himself and the pathetic reality of hb 
achievement seems to be a truth for all ages, not 
merely the nineteenth century, and its revelation 
makes for some of the most poignant moments In the 
novel. 

Tnitlis for all ages must be expressed in a lan- 
guage for all ages, a language uncontaminat^d 
by the specifying vocabularies which give an 
edge (and sometimes nothing but an edge) to 
critical discourse. The proliferation of "things” 
embodying unspecifiable qualities in unspecifi- 
able quantities becomes absolutely mystifying. 
“Howe sees the figure of Tess as representing 
all that could be, Bnd what happens to her as 
signifying all that life too often becomes. Yet 
she signifies these things by being a human 
being - a woman made real.” Or-: “for them, to 
investigate and explain how the thing came 
about is to conVey the sense of the thing”. A 
survey arid .appraisal whose ultimate appeal is 


The global 
scene 

Jasper Griffin 

PETER QUENNELLand TORE ZETTERIIOLM 
An Dlustrated Companion to World Literature 
310pp. Orbis. £14.95. 

085613 566 6 

Tore Zetterholm. the author of the Swedish 
original of this handsome book, is a writer, a 
novelist and “a world-traveller”, with a special 
interest in China and Tibet. The book does not 
reflect that interest as much as it might. 
Chinese literature receives a total of eight- 
pages, less than the allocation to the literature 
of Sweden, while Tibet does not figure at all. 
Chinese writers and their paraphernalia have 
often been so much more decorative than their 
European counterparts that this is rather a 
pity. Scandinavian bias is not obtrusive, except 
perhaps in the occasional odd illustration, such 
as that of the book jacket of Andrd Gide's Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs in a Swedish edition. 

The illustrations are important, most of 
them in colour and every page having at least 
one. As well as the predictable faces of writers, 
we find title-pages of originol publications, a 
charming miniature representing Petrarch's 
Laura, the tombstone of Mme Delphine 
Delamare “whose life supposedly inspired 
Flaubert's novel Madaine Bovary" , the black- 
edged announcement by Ottilie von Goethe of 
the death of her father-in-law, stills from films 
and plays, a photograph of survivors of a Nazi 
concentration camp, a floodlit view of Car- 
cassonne (“often the setting for Mystery and 
Morality Plays”), and all sorts of other divert- 
ing and unexpected things. Peter Quenncll's 
adaptation of the book into English, which 
must have meant considerable changes, has 
been done with tact and deftness. 

The survey starts with ancient Mesopotamia 
and the Gilgamesh epic and goes up to Bob 
Dylan and Seamus Heaney. The literatures of 
Greece and Rome get ten pages each. The 
Bible gets five pages Ln total, two of the illustra- 
tions coming from Sweden: a vivid fresco of 
Jonah being thrown overboard by the seat of 
his pants into the mouth of an expectant sea- 
monster, the work of “Albert the Painter", 
from a church in Uppland ; and a sexy picture of 
a young woman, illustrating the Song of Songs, 
by Amost Padcrlik. Literatures which are exo- 
tic from the point of view of a European are 
noticed, but on a much smaller scale than 
European and North American ones. 

The accounts of the works of literature are, 
naturally, concise. Generally speaking they are 
judicious, though sometimes they are reduced 
to the cryptic or the faintly comical. Thus: 
“The tradition of social debate was carried on 
by the proletarian Danish, author Martin 
Andersen Next* (1869-1954), who displayed 
his creative ability in his important novels Pelle 
the Conqueror and Ditte: Girl Alive] but poli- 
tical sympathies sometimes tempted him into 
misleading simplifications.” There are effec- 
tive quotations from major authors, but inevit- 
ably poets come off better than writers of 
prose. No attempt is made to quote from Dick- 
ens or Proust, as it is with Shakespeare and 
Verlaine. Dickens suffers particularly from the 
dead-pan compressed style: “His heroines, un- 
like his male characters, are apt to be paragons 
of stainless virtue, though his treatment of his 
own wife was harsh, and he was by no means 
faithful to his marriage vows.” Fair enough, in 
content, but over that sentence hover the 
spirits of Sellar and Yeatman. 

The illustrations make a serious, attempt to 
broaden the work. The concept of baroque 
literature is made more, intelligible by the in- 
clusion of a typically baroque painting (“The 
Feast of Venus” by Rubens); religious ideas 
are illustrated by pictures of hell 'and heaven, 
St Ignatius' prayer book and the tortures of the 
Inquisition; Irish literature is accompanied by 
“Sinn Feio suspects searched by British sol- 
diers”, modern thought by q Plexiglass model 
of a uranium atom, the discussion of the new 
media by a shot of the Beatles, The book does 
■not flinch from simplification, but it is a like- 
able production, in which even the most super- 
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The world which Hobbes inhabited was not our 
world, and it is often hard for us even to im- 
agine what it was like and what its central 
concerns must have been. For example, he 
spent virtually all his adult life as what he 
termed a “domestic" in the households of great 
noblemen. He taught their children, ran 
errands for them (such as buying horses or 
borrowing money), translated their foreign 
correspondence and gave them practical ad- 
vice about politics and ethics, just as his pre- 
decessors in such households since the Early 
Renaissance had done. His skills were those of 
a humanist, namely, a deep knowledge of clas- 
sical literature, a fluency and elegance in 
ancient and modern languages, and a sensitiv- 
ity to the complexity of the moral and political 
life. His masters' politics were on the whole 
royalist, their activities those of military- 
minded aristocrats, and their intellectual con- 
cerns were the appropriate ones for people in 
their position; thus it was (apparently) largely 
because his sometime master the Earl of New- 
castle, and the Earl's younger brother, were 
interested in the new sciences of ballistics and 
optics (both of which had obvious military ap- 
plications) that Hobbes was first set to work 
studying them. Revealingly, the first reference 
to Galileo in Hobbes's works is in a letter to the 
Earl reporting his failure to accomplish the 
task imposed by his patron of buying a copy of 
Galileo’s Dialogues. 

This truth about the world Hobbes inhabited 
is as obvious and unremarkable as the fact that 
Plato lived in and wrote about an ancient 
Greek city-state, and by itself it tells us no 
more about Hobbes’s philosophy than that fact 
does about Plato's. Many surprising things are 
possible in an aristocratic culture; for example, 
it is easier to be disengaged from conventional' 
family ties, and to downgrade their signifi- 
• cance , If one lives as a servant In'a great house. 
But a wholesale disregard of these truths would 
render large 'portions of major philosophical 
works unintelligible, and no one has ever had 
the nerve to carry through such a totally ahls- 
torical programme . What some people do have 
the nerve to do, or have been encouraged to 
do, is to behave as if such truths should exact 
only a passing or preliminary deference, and 
that the world about which Hobbes or Plato 
was writing and the issues they were confront- 
ing were our issues in a straightforward sense. 
These three books about Hobbes display a fine 
array of attitudes on (his issue: one is breath.- 
taicingiy reconstructive, one is more sensitive 
bpt isoften obliged to talk in pretty anachronis- 
tic lemis, and (he third se eks to put Hobbes in a 
more alien and genuinely Renaissance context. 

Gregory Kavka's title is carefully chosen: his 
is an account. of a Hobbesian theory, not of; 
Hobbes's. As he says, he wishes to "explicate 
and defend a plausible system of moral and 
political hypotheses suggested and inspired by 
Hobbes". The obvious area of modern political ; 
philosophy into which to plug Hobbes Is the 
extensive and important one defined by 
theories of rational individual co-operatitin 
and non-co-operation, and this is what Kavka 
(following a pattern set first by David GBUth* 
ier) seeks to do. The. "prisoners’ dilemma". and 
the “free-rider" problem then become the 
analytical tools, at least in part, for an explica- 
tion of Hobbes's ideas. 

Whnt Kavka discern sin Hobbes, or standing 
rather vaguely behind Hobbes, is the following 
set of ideas. Men are rational maximizers who, 

in ^niUtiohsdf;insecUfity^ : vfUl predominancy 

maximize their o woself-ipteu , csti(thaugh 'they 


do not have to be unconditional egoists). Such 
individuals generate a prisoners' dilemma ab- 
out the provision of public goods, and the solu- 
tion to this dilemma has to be elimination of 
their insecurity through the construction of a 
State. It is this aspect of his theory upon which 
Kavka places some weight, for he (rightly) 
takes the modern “social contract" theories 
such as Rawls's to be radically uninterested in 
the special moral function of a State. Insecurity 
can be eliminated because men ought to be 
what Kavka terms “rule-egoists”; that is to say, 
they ought to govern their conduct by rules. 
The rules should be chosen on the basis of their 
success in promoting the agent's long-term util- 
ity. In conditions of security, other people's 
interests can begin to play a part in each indi- 
vidual's decisions. With these premisses, Kav- 
ka then argues that (for example) the unified 
and potentially illiberal Hobbesian sovereign is 
unnecessary, and that what is in effect the Con- 
stitution of the United States conforms to a 
Hobbesian theory. 

There are two quite separate things to be 
said about this account, depending on whether 
it is treated as a free-standing contemporary 
political theory or as a description of what 
Hobbes believed. On the former view, it is 
clear that most of the work in the theory is done 
by Kavka’s notion of rule-egoism, according to 
which we have reasons for sticking to generally 
beneficial rules of conduct even in instances 
where our immediate utility would be maxi- 
mized by breaking them, and where our long- 
term utility is not substantially weakened. It is 
only because we have these reasons, according 
to Kavka, that the insecurity of the state of 
nature can be circumvented. But as Kavka 
acknowledges, this is a notoriously difficult 
argument to advance: both in the analogous 
utilitarian tradition, and in the individualistic 
dedsion-theoretic tradition, it has usually been 
held that rational men would not abido by rules 
in such cases, and it has also usually been held 
that many crucial types of social co-operation 
would consequently be undermined. 

Kavka’s answer is broadly that it may be 
psychologically healthy for us to get into the 
habit of following rules; but the grounds which 
he gives us for supposing this to be so are that 
there are social benefits in caring about moral 
rules and internalizing moral norms. But these 
social benefits arise only as a result of a general 
process of education and psychological self- 
manipulation, and are therefore simply 
another instance of a generally beneficial rule- 
viz, something on the lines of “It is generally in 
our interests to get ourselves and others to care 
about general rules of this kind”. But why 
should we always apply this rule to our con- 
duct? Kavka has given us no new or persuasive 
answer to the old problem of this style of 
argument. 

Seen as an account of what Hobbes actually 
thought, his interpretation is false in an impor- 
tant respect (one shared by many writers on 
Hobbes). There is virtually nq evidence in any 
Hobbesian text that he believed, in. a modern 
way, that individuals maximize their utilities 
and make rational choices about their prefer- 
ences, and absolutely no evidence that he be- 
lieved that even in a state of nature would they 
have the right to do so. All he ever says is that 
men have the right to protect themselves by 
whatever means they judge necessary, and in 
De Clve he gives two clear examples of conduct 
which would count as unjustifiable because, 
even if not positively harmful, they could not 
be shown to be instrumental to our survival 
drunkenness and revenge. Thus wepnly have a 
reason for defecting from a co-operative enter-, 
prise, according to Hobbes, if we believe that 
we will be more secure by doing so, not merely 
that we will be better off In a wider serise (eg, . 
possess more goods). It Is very : hard to recon- 
struct an argument based on these premises as 
a prisoners’ dilemma,, and it is an important 
historical point that the! prisoners’ dilemma 


lectual energy of the book is devoted to 
Hobbes's general philosophy of science. Sorell 
correctly casts doubt on the widely held belief 
that Hobbes was wedded to something called 
the “resolutive-compositive method", pointing 
out that his primary concern was with rights 
and duties, not with functions, and that the 
resolutive-compositive method makes little 
sense in moral matters. As he observes, the 
crude view of Hobbes’s “scientific” methodo- 
logy would blur the distinction between natural 
science, which is inherently hypothetical, and 
geometry or politics, which can be demon- 
strated since the terms involved in these latter 
kinds of discourse are human constructions. 

Nevertheless, it is an oddly rootless enter- 
prise which Sorell presents us with. If there is 
one thing which is clear about Hobbes, it is that 
he saw himself as an aggressive and embattled 
materialist, contesting all philosophies that re- 
quired incorporeal substances or in which God 
had to play some crucial role. Sorell in a way 
takes this stance for granted, partly no doubt 
because the task imposed upon him is to ex- 
pound Hobbes to an audience of modern philo- 
sophically-minded readers who are untroubled 
materialists; and yet the proof that there is 
matter and only matter in the universe occu- 
pied much of Hobbes’s general philosophical 
energy. 

A key example of this is his response to 
Descartes’s hyperbolical doubt: Descartes, 
and modem scepticism in general, do not play 
a prominent part in Sorell's account, and yet 
much of Hobbes’s philosophy (both natural 
and civil) makes sense principally as a response 
in various ways to them. Again, there is no- 
thing remarkable about this: both the humanist 
culture he inhabited, and the modem French 
philosophy which he read and indeed contri- 
buted to, saw scepticism as the critical chal- 
lenge to any properly founded philosophy. 
Cutting Hobbes off from his historical roots in 
this instance skews our understanding of him 
and lessens his interest for us. 

On the other hand, Sorell’s straightforward 
exposition of what Hobbes actually said, both 
in metaphysics and politics, is a great improve- 
ment on almost everything currently available. 
Unlike Kavka, Sorell is (for example) clear- 
headed about the limitations on what men can 
do in a state of nature, and sensitive to the kind 
of political argument Hobbes put forward, and 
In particular to its more liberal aspects. If 
Sorell’s book does not in the end convey the 
excitement with which Hobbes wrote, and 
which he inspired in his contemporary readers, 
it does not mislead - and that is a very rare 
thing among books on Hobbes. 

David Johnston’s The Rhetoric of Leviathan 
seems to have found a much more fruitful and 
illuminating area of enquiry than the others. 
Johnston has noticed the pervasive concern 
with rhetoric in Hobbes's writings - a concern , 
of course, entirely to be expected in a Renais- 
sance-style adviser to great noblemen and 
politicians. He has also noticed that in 
Leviathan, what men think is crucial: the 
manipulation of opinion and doctrine by the 
sovereign, and the attack on rival means of 
influencing opinion (such as rhetoric), are cen- 
tral issues. An exploration of Hobbes’s discus- 
sion of these matters, particularly in the often- 
neglected Parts HI and IV of Leviathan, pro- 
vides the most original and interesting parts of 
Johnston’s book. . 

His principal fault Is that it does not go far 
enough. Johnston remains' wedded to a re- 
latively simple and conventional interpretation 
of whaf Hobbes tookf ation&l conduct in a state' 
of nature and beyond to consist in, and he 
regards Hobbes’s remarks about the raanipula- 

Barry Gower. has edited a collection of essays, 
Logical Positivism in Perspective: Essays on 
Language, Truth and Logic (129pp. ' Crooni 
Helm.. £20; p 7099 ^864' 7), to which he also 
contributes an; introduction, “The Criterion of 


tion of opinion as in various ways runnin, 
counter to his remarks about rationalitT! 
much so, that in the end Johnston rtaA 
Leviathan as a palimpsest, in which an tiZ 
tion of rational conduct is increasingly 
and obliterated by an analysis of how to bra, 
people to align their actions with the principu 
of reason. This view also obliges him tocam, 
wider gap between Hobbes’s earty work on 
political thought. The Elements of L iw, and 
Leviathan, than has usually been thousla 
necessary. But there is a way of readiu 
Hobbes which sees the manipulation (induS 
self-manipulation) of belief as at the htatj 
the account of rationality itself, andonesdn* 
tage of this appeal is that it too links Hobbes 
firmly up to the post-sceptical concerns of b 
great contemporaries. Johnston has given b 
half of a new view of Hobbes, and we mul* 
grateful for that; but the old view is still there, 
just over his shoulder. 

These last two books suggest that the intep 
ment round Hobbes is beginning to buntaas 
der - though just at a moment when Uii 
would draw it even tighter. It is an Irony tint 
the man who was seen by contemporaries a 
one of the two most dangerous and uritisg 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, itseif 
the most dangerous and exciting age of nudeti 
philosophy, should for many years havehidhs 
views expounded in dull and unconvindag 
books. None of these three books ii dull, tad 
only one is unconvincing; perhaps Hobbesb 
about to receive his due. 

This is His Coat 

A plain officer's coat 
of Prussian blue 
with red collar and cuffs 

(which allowed any subaltern 
to claim he wore 
der Kdnigs Rock), 

the whole of the front 
is powdered and smeared 
with Spanish snuff. 
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The pockets are lined 
with chamois leather 
so as not to scratch 

any of his collection 
of fifteen hundred 
jewelled snuff-boxes. 

Unusually, 

he wore his sword-sash 
outside the coat . 

hoping the sash and sword . 
would mask his odd shape - ■ 
the wide hips and hollow back. 

He felt the cold 
and buttoned the lapels 
across his chest 

which also helped to secure, 
the dog he often rode [ 

snug under his chin. . 

(Greyhounds were his : = 

and he built graves for them .. 
. on the terrace at Sans Sou!*) 

His love of dogs . - ■ -J, ‘ 1 

was shared by a later / * ■_ 'mai 
Hitler, saying that only E .. ; v' 

and Blond! were 

would quote Frederick 

“Now I know men, 1 \ j;..g; 
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Gideon Ahoy! 
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Gideon Ahoy/ shows William Mayne back on 
form after a series of quirky and disappointing 
books. In its assured depiction of the unstated 
Intimacies of family life it recalls the strengths of 
(tamgi/i (1970) and The Incline (1972). Like 
them, it is demanding and not every reader will 
bsve the patience to enjoy it. It is an oblique 
book, in which things are apprehended by the 
iidow they cast on their surroundings rather 
than by direct examination. As in all his best 
ioik, Mayne refuses to choose one story from 
k many potential narratives. 

This is not to say the book has no narrative 
drive. The sense of impending crisis is strong. 

Bat the story springs from the characters; they 
don't serve the story. Although the Gideon of 
dir title is a deaf, brain-damaged teenager, 

Gideon Ahoy! is about as far from the manu- 
factured “problem” novel as it could be. 

Itis, for a start, foil of the pure wit which has 
always been Mayne’s richest quality. It delights 
n the possibilities of language. Its syntax and 
phrasing have, in Mayne’s phrase for Grand- 
prf building work, “A .right and inevitable 
aactness". It is astonishing that Mayne can be 
» craftily precise and yet remain, as he does, 
entirely lucid and straightforward. 

Language is one of his themes: the way Ian- 
page allows us to look round blind corners. 

Rx example, Gideon cannot speak: (“Gideon 

Family fortunes 


using his middle word. ‘Baooch’, somewhere 
between ‘Raub’ and ‘Dthth’.") But in one way 
he can speak more clearly than anyone, for his 
sounds, his actions and his emotions are in- 
separably meshed. Even with his limitations, 
he can make his inner life available to his fami- 
ly and, through Mayne’s careful prose, to the 
reader: 

Gideon waking up and staring at the fire, not hearing 
noises near him; sitting up and looking round when 
Dad came into the room; saying “Hyagh", beginning 
to say he was hungry and changing the word to a 
greeting, pleased to see Dad, shaking his arms and 
making him sit down against the fire. 

The reader is made to feel the weight of 
Gideon’s disability because his fifteen-year-old 
slowness is set off by the mercurial make- 
believe life of his young brother and sister, 
whose existence is a kaleidoscope of willed self- 
deceptions. Between these two poles is twelve- 
year-old Eva, whose viewpoint overlaps signi- 
ficantly with that of the book’s observing eye. 
These children, in their home on the barge, 
together with Mum, Dad and Grandpa, make 
up that rare thing in children’s literature, a 
family which is a living entity rather than a 
background for plot development. 

William Mayne is one of the best guides we 
have to the perplexities and intensities of feel- 
ing in childhood. In Gideon Ahoy! he shows 
those perplexities and intensities at work in a 
character who is unable to express them with 
anything other than varied inflections of 
“Baooh”, “Rauh" and “Dthth". Gideon is not 
a static character: he develops in response to 
circumstances; in his own way, he grows up. 
The story of how he does so is moving, engros- 
sing, and real. 


Anne Duch£ne 


flaEMcCUTCHEON 
Storm Bird 

1%. Dent. £7.95. 
W00M59X 


[Must-jacket refers to Storm Bird as Elsie 
scutcheon’s fourth “novel", not mentioning 
w children, presumably because the book 
.jrtjiowledges in passing such adult dlsagree- 
povert y> Bankruptcy, cruelty, unre- 
W * ove > and peculiar behaviour in public 
® ™ part of one’s next of kin (even if, here, 
Really, though, it is a lively, 
over-plotted story for girls (chiefly) 
Vn about ten or - like its heroine, Jenny - 

J 1 s Ml in the first years of this century in a 
village in Suffolk, where McCutcheon 

ritaidrT’ T ^ s a, l ows ^ er to deploy a good 
information about the fisherman’s year, 
affection for the brave simplicities and 
3, c ™ ur> of such a community at that 
• he also, among the lower orders, fallh- 
AnliiJ? 6 *! 8 ^ speech-rhythms of the East 
/ * alect, ‘ t * 3ese 8° P°ld ‘ n Print always, 
ediu rea ? ers wll ° 080 supply their warmth 
ox an rco P‘ ou s glottal-stopping- mercifully, 
at an advance. 
AnartrJf mawt ber" explain themselves, 
^onisms, like “blowing his top", are 


r One, slightly misleadingly, is about 
* - C * evcn *y ear-old son of the big house in 


the one-designs hotne" in 
hihestv he observes a blue roller 

^ilhSi!? ;Cb ' a8 h P ^ determined t0 he an 
tta» ihpmi ' CaU8e ^ hi™ disastrously to re- 
•jafou “M fouchfpf Arthur Ransome 
selves bSta’L- . ? r ^ders mav bpace them- 
fctaaWr .?T^h only r'ecurs sporadically 
iifta '' ' , ' 1 • ll , 

Jenny is snatched -from a 
« 'Shis' J.Schoqi; when her 
* ho$me^ fails, to live iii a 

‘%er/ WiS iS? J ^P a ’ ra , hef .father's .adopted 
' WJj stwf Relationships are rather com- 
' ‘members are dead, 
Jenny bad been 
plter tevL-rM 1 ’ 8 mother died, (Her 
fla S r Pha°’ hrbhght up in a 
‘ ‘ raatwnaL grandparents)", 
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fortunes as first mate in a drifter (this young- 
David-Copperfield element allows for usefully 
protracted absences, and delays by ship- 
wreck), and Jenny is sent as tiro chamber- 
maid, at four shillings a week, to the big house , 
which allows glimpses of below-stairs life. Her 
talents once recognized, she shares lessons 
with Josh, who has been released from hated 
prep school for a year for health reasons. Josh, 
a very well-brought-up little boy, has a secret, 
out on the marshes, which he soon shares with 
Jenny. Aunt Clara has a much more unwieldy 
secret, which causes her frequently to behave 
very distressingly, and Jenny has to learn about 
the persistence of the past in the present before 
all is unravelled to a happy end, even, in a 
modified way, for unfortunate Aunt Gara. 

One has to admire the energy and despatch 
of the author's plotting, even while wishing 
there was a little less of it. Next time, she might 
concentrate on a smaller unit, like the Blocks, 
say, Aunt Clara's cheerful if too numerous 
neighbours, whose father agitates Jenny by 
apparently setting fire to the outside lavatory 
("You great owd stoopid dicky, you! That’s not 
a lawyl That’s the fish-house where Dad 
smoke his herrin’i”). Faster and less conscien- 
tious readers will simply take the comic and the 
poignant on the wing, and let the more elabo- 
rate details drop. 

Recent titles in the Bodiey Head s Bodley 
Bookshelf series of paperback reissues of chil- 
dren's fiction include: The Day the Celling Fell 
Down (196p. 0 370 30799 2) and The Night the 
Rain Came In (182pp. 0 370 30798 4). Jennifer 
Wayne’s two comic novels of the adventures of 
the Brown family which were first published in 
1961 and 1963; 77ie Witch's Brat by Rosemary 
Sutcliff (first published in 1970. 140pp. 0 370 
31002 0): Singing Stones by Winifred Finlay 
(first published in 1970. 182pp. 0 370 30761 5) ; 
Return to the Gate, William Corlett’s novel set 
in the future (first published in 1975. 168pp. 0 
37031012 8); and The Breaking of Arnold by 
Stanley Watts (first published in 1971 r 112pp. 
0 370 30800 X). These titles are all 
priced at £4.50. ... «’ 

Forthcoming titles will include: I Capture the 
Castle by Podie Smith, the quthor of One Run - , 
dred and One Dalmatians (first published, in 
1949. 350pp, 0 370 30782 &)■,' The Greatest 
Gresham by GDlian AVery (first published in 
1962. ’252pp. 0 370 310 624); and No Beat of 
Drum hy Hester Burton (first published in 
: l 966 ,T 96 pp. 0 370 30781 These titles will 

also be priced l£4.5p> : ‘- ■!- • \ 



A detail from one of Liz Underhill's illustrations to This is (he House that Jock Built, which has recertify been 
published by Methuen (unnumbered pages. £5. 95. 0 416 960103). 

Intergalactic interludes 


John Clute 


ANTHONY HOROWITZ 
The Sliver Citadel 
150pp. Methuen. £7.95. 
0416970001 


Because it comes somewhere in the middle of a 
series of tales about a great war between the 
forces of good and ultimate evil, very little 
happens in The Silver Citadel that has not hap- 
pened for the first time elsewhere, and all the 
climaxes in the book are of necessity false. The 
victory here of a clutch of paranormal children 
in New York is only a prelude to a coming final 
battle, which seems due to take place some- 
where in the next volume (or two) in Peru; and 
the defeat of Evelyn Camitt - whose polished 
black hair, as well as her name when pro- 
nounced aloud, more than adequately point to 
her true nature - is clearly little more than a 
setback for those of her ilk. 

Much to their advantage, one protagonist 
dominates the first two volumes of the "Power 
of Five” series, The Devil's Door-Bell and The 
Night of the Scorpion . First in Yorkshire, then 
in Peru, young Martin comes into conflict with 
the Old Ones, an evil horde cast out of oiir 
universe epochs ago through the agency of five 
children joined together In a telepathic con- 
cordat. As the twentieth-century reincarnation 


of the leader of these children, Martin is the 
natural opponent of the Old Ones’ attempt to 
re-occupy our sphere. 

Nothing in this basic story need alarm, nor 
much startle, readers old enough to grapple 
with J. R. R. Tolkien, or for that matter any of 
the classic Marvel Comics from 1963 to 1969. 
But In The Silver Citadel a slightly desperate 
medlas-res feverishness seems to have beset 
Anthony Horowitz, Instead of one paranormal 
protagonist, there are now two telepathic 
twins. And as soon as Worm and Mr Bane (two 
of a host of minions of the Old Ones) capture 
one twin in Manhattan , the other sets off with a 
comical female writer, an FBI agent, the FBI 
agent’s boss, several extras, and Martin him- 
self, to save both his brother and civilization 
too. The Old Ones plan to subvert America by 
stuffing Bibles with stashes of heroin. No child 
(they aver) will be able to resist the bait. But 
the stolen twin is saved, along with hundreds of 
kidnapped paranormal children; tons of heroin 
are confiscated; Ms Camitt topples off her 
eponymous skyscraper with a shriek. There is a 
good deal of rather sneering violence, much 
noise, some cartoon sillinesses, and no resolu- 
tion. At the Tory’s end the brave paranormal 
lads (girls need not apply) take off for Lima, 
where the real battle is yet to be fought. They 
have clearly already begun to forget this inter- 
lude. Readers of The Silver Citadel are likely to 
—follow suit. 


Had we but known 


Pat Raine 


CATHERINE 8EFTON 
Shadows cm the Lake 
125pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £6.95. 

0241119979 

Annie Orr is a Northern Irish thirteen-year-old 
who lives with her father and brothers on the 
edge of a lake, jil a house at the bottom of a 
track known as Cow Lane. Annie's motherhas 
recently died, and the bereaved girl is at her 
wits’ end to keep the rest of the family frbm 
suffering further upheaval, trying to keep her 
father in reasonable spirits, her ypungcr 
brother looking more or less, presentable and 
her elder brother out of trouble with the police. 

in trying to stick up for her family; Annie 
gets bold of the wrong end ofonp or two sticks, 
as well J as enejing in a, spot. She and her 
younger brother, Feter (sometimes called 
“Squirt’’), susjject their brother Baxter of hav- 
ing put himself at odds with 1 the law, and ya- 
ripuslnddenfsL such as the discovery by Atihie 
.of a saCkful pf what :she -takes .fo. bq stolen 
\ prcrjwrty^ contribute to this hnprtssfom , Auiye 


herself is illegally - but not discreditably - em- 
ployed as assistant cook and waitress in a local 
restaurant run by a ' couple of Hungarian 
ex-refogees. The family income - not very 
secure - is thereby boosted. 

Annie is a robust girl who takes a poor view 
of capitalists, exploiters, would- be step- 
mothers, flouncing flirts, bad company of any 
sort for her brother Baxter: people, however, 
wiio fall into these categories may well not be 
as black as she (the narrator) paints them. She 
is, after ail, an adolescent. disturbed, by her 
mother’s untimely death, and resentful of the 
fact that this impending event was kept . from 
her. for as long as possible. > 

Annie's state of mind is crucial to the plot, 
and so is the failure of everyone In the know in 
other areas to say what is going on. This is one 
of those books in which a Idt of trouble could 
have been avoided if various questions had 
been askecl arid answered at suitable moments 
- a “had-I-but-known" adventure transferred 
: from detective; to children’s fictioh. Annie Is a 
girl of good heart , and bfoye find resourceful to 
boot; This stbry by “Catherine Sefton “ (the. 
-pen-name of Martin Waddell) makes agree- 
able, undemanding reading. e i.. . \,\y ' 
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Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
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Anthropology 

Burke, Peter The Historical Anthropology of Early 
Modern Italy: Essays on perception and 
communication 

Cambridge UP. 281pp. £25/534.50. 0 521 32041 0. 16/4/87. 

Architecture 

Beset, Maurice Le Corbusier: To live with the light 
Architectural Press / Geneva : Skin. 229pp., lihu. £19.50 
(paperback). 0 85139 804 9. 20/3/87. 

Clark, W. W. Laon Cathedral: Architecture (2) 

(Court auld Institute Illustration Archives, Companion 
Text 2) 

Harvey MUler, 20 MarryatRoad, London SWI95BD. 

80pp., Illus. £20 (paperback). 0 905203 56 9. 3/87. 
de Wit, Wim, editor Louis SutUran: The function of 
ornament 

Norton / Chicago Historical Society / St Loub Art 
Museum. 224pp., Ulus. £27/542. 0 393 023583. 29/4/87. 
Saint, Andrew Towards a Social Architecture: The 
role of school-building In post-war England 
Yale UP. 267pp.. Ulus. £19.95/535. 0300 03830 5. 7/5/87. 
Sicca, Chula Maria, Illustrated by Tim Rawle 
Committed to Classicism: The building of Downing 
College, Cambridge 

Downing College , Cambridge University. 226pp., Ulus. 

0 95116200 4. 

Art, including photography 

Bennett, Stuart How To Buy Photographs (Christie's 
Collectors Guides) 

Oxford: Phcddon / Christie's. 159pp., Ulus. £17 .95. 

0 7148 8036 1.9/4/87. 

Del Chlaro, Mario A., editor Corinlhiaca: Studios in 
boQDi of DaneU A. Amyx 
Columbia: Missouri UP. 182pp., Ulus. £25.25. 

08262 06174. 4/87. 

Dtgby, John and Joan The Collage Handbook 
Hamer and Hudson. 240pp., Ulus. £12.95 (paperback). 
0500274363. 21/4/87. 

Huiten, Pontus, editor Futurism and Futurism* 

Thames and Hudson. 638pp., Uhu. £45. 0 500 23489 2. 
13/4/87. 

Moholy-Nagy, Laszto, translated by Janet ScUgman 
Painting, Photography, Film (1st pub. 1969) 

Lund Humphries. 150pp. , lihu. £12.95 (paperback). 
0853315132. 

Ponri, Frank Nineteenth-Century Iceland: Artists and 
odysseyVkaland 6 19. Old: Lddangm og Uatamenn 
Abntnna bdkaftiagto, Brennhoh, Mosfellsrvelt, Iceland. 
159pp., ilba. £30. 

Radford, Robert Art for a Purpose: The Artists’ 
International Association, 1933-1953 (Winchester 
Studies In Art and Criticism) 

Winchester School of Art Press. School of Art, Park ' 
Avenue, Winchester S023 SDL. 205pp., lihu. i 6.50 
(paperback). 09506783 76.3/87. 

Taylor, Brandon Modernism, Post-Mbdcralsm, 

Realism: A critical perspective for art (Winchester 
Studies In Ait and Criticism) 

Wlnchater School of Art Puss. 172pp., tfhu. £5.50 
(paperback). Q 9506783 6 8. 3/87. 

UBmann, Anne, editor The Wood Engravings of. 

Hrzah Ravil lious 

Fraser, 46 pp., Uhu. £17.50 (paperback). 0 86092 099 2. 
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Eraomheod, Fraok Tho Zaehnsdorfs (1842-1947)'- . 
Craft bookbinder* 

Pinner: Private Libraries Association. 109pp., Ulus. 

£18/527, 0900002 743. 

Burnett, John, David Vincent and David Mayap The 
Autobiography of the Working Oats: An annotated, 
critical blbllopTiphy.vol. 2: 1900-1945- - 

Brighton: Harvester. 435pp, £8Q. 0 7108 1)970 0. 19/3/87. 
Carter, fWawttata Twentieth Century Type Designers 
(Design Library), . • 

Trefoil; 168pp., Uhu. £14.95. 0.86294 076 1.16/4/87. . 
Day, Frank Arthur Koesiler: A guide to research' 
(Reference Library of the Humanities , 612) 

New York: Ooriand. 248pp. 0 8240 8670 8, 

. Dynes, Wayne R, Homosexuality: A research guide 
(Reference Library of Sodsl Science, 313) 

New York: Garland 853pp. 08240 8/592 9. 

GalHx, Frawptta T. H. While: Ah annotated 
bibliography 

New York: Garlan d. 148pp. 527. 0 8240 8589. 2. 3/87. . 

Ranudcn, Charks London Bookbinden 1780-1840 
Batsford.l55pp., Uhu. £25. 0 7134. 5678 9. 
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Gilbert, Bentley Brinkerhoff David Lloyd George: A 
political life, vol. 1: The Architect of Change, 
1863-1912 

Batsfard. 5 46pp. £23. 0 7)34 5558 6. 30/4/87. 

GulnneM, Bryan Personal Patchwork 

Cygnet Press, 266 Fulham Road, London SWI0. 249pp. 

£9.50 (paperback). 0 907435 06 8. 

Hall, Richard My Life With Tiny: A biography of Tiny 
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Murray. 174pp., Ulus. £11.95. 0 7195 4374 6. 16/4/87. 

Nalr, V. Sukumaran Swam] Vivekananda, the 
Educator 

Oriental UP, 2 Salisbury Mansions, St Ann’s Road, 

London N15 3JP. 93pp. £5.95. 0 746500378. 

Retd, Alsitalr Whereabouts: Notes on being a 
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Ssbor, Rudolph The Real Wagner 
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Business • 
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Macmillan. 260pp. 02.95. 0 333 44505 8. 23/4/87. 

Economics 

Banks, B*ry, and Jan TumUr Economic Policy and the 
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0566 053322.9/4/87. 
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Central bankers' views 
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Modern Economics Theory 
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0960190414. 

Zameenaad, Adam The Thirteenth House 
Fourth Estate. 201pp. £10.95. 0 947795 56 1. 21/5/87. 

History, general 

Bell wood, Peter The Polynesians: Prehistory of an 
Island people, revised edition 
Thames and Hudson , 175pp., ///us. £5.95 (paperback). 
0500274509. 6/4/87. 

Jenner, MkJtael Scotland Through the Ages 
Michael Joseph. 256pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 7181 2681 5. 
11/5/87. 

Sldan, Philip Record Sources lor Local History (Local 
History Series) 

Batsford. 253pp. £17.95 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). 

0 7134 4726 5 (he). 30/4/87. . 

Spurr, M. 8. Arablo Cultivation In Roman Italy 
c.2Q0 B.C.-c.A.D. ldO ("Journal of Roman Studies" 
Monographs, 3) 

Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 159pp. 
0907764061. 

History, medieval 

Bloch, Herbert Monte Cassino in the Middle Ages, 3 
vol*. 

Rome: Bdlzlonl dl Storia e Letteratura. 1,530pp., Illus. 
L330.000. 

Svtaamn, Orjan Saxon Place-Names in East Cornwall 
(Studies In English, 77) 

Lund UP. 19Jpp. 91 7966 003 7. 2/67, . . 

7 ' ) “ 

History, modern 

Brogan, Hugh MowgU’s Sons: Kipttng and Baden- 
, Powell's Scouts 

Ctye. 64pp. £5,95 (hardcover), £3.95 (paperback). 

0 224 02451 5 (he), 0 224 02460 4 (pb). 30/4/87. 

Cameron, David Kerr The Ballad and the Plough: A 
folk-history pf the Sottish fanqtouns (1st pub. 1978) 
GoOancx. 253pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 375 04076 9. 
23/4/87. ' 

. Eritaaan,Davfd y, Commerce des Lumidres: John 
Oswald and the British in Paris, 1790-1793 
Columbia: Missouri UP. 338pp. £35. 0 826 2 0607 7. 4/87. 
FNnreU, Byron The Great War in Africa, 1914-1918 
f W king. 382pp. £14,95. 0.67080244 1. 14/5/87 . . . 
Gertw, Halm The .Sodal Origins of the Modem 
Middle Bast.. 

MerptH /Boulder^CO: Lynne RUnner. 22lpp, £26.50. 

. 0 72011844L 2$S7 . \) r .j < 

■ 1 Vtelor ^American Immigrant Leaders - . • 

j 1^00-1910: Matrinalhy and identity ‘ 

Baltimore: Jchns /iopkifit UP. 181pp. £17,70. 
0X1833558,27/4/87.: t ' 

^.Robert A.', 'editor TbeMarcus Qeryey and 


Fleldwr, J« S. The Middto Temple Mifrdet (Crfrac ;i\ ; CeB/O^ UP.S&ipp. £66:75 . 0 52Q 058178. 11 
; Gasslca;lstpub. l919V' : *, -(V • i'Maj : ' .v 
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Tarllng, Nicholas The Sun Never Seta: An hiu^, 
essay on Bntain and its place in the world 
Oriental UP, 2 Salisbury Mansions, Si Ann’s Rm i 
London N15 3JP. 152pp. £ 9.9 5. 0 7463 0041 6. * 

History, contemporary 

McConnell, Malcolm Challenger. "A major 
malfunction" * 

Simon and Schuifer, 269pp. £12,95. 0 67 1 65439 v 
13/4/87. 

WraLNIgel Molehunt: The full story of IheSmiett^ 

Weidenfeld and Nlcolson. 208pp. £10.95. 0297J9I5H 
12/3/87. 

History of science 

Lam bourne, Maureen, preface by David iMlrnfmsd 
John Gould - Bird Man ^ 

Osberton Productions, c/o Pluto Press. 112pp., Ufa 
£8.95. 8/4/87. 

Law 

Gavison, Ruth, editor Issues in Contemporary Ltd 
Philosophy: The infiuence of H. L A. Hart 
Oxford: Clarendon. 357pp. £35. 0 19 825517 9. Jjl/tl. 
McCoubrey, H. The Development of NaionLtLcp 
Theory 

Craom Helm. 210pp. £27.50. 0 7099 46694, 190. 
Oliver, Ian Police, Oovemment and AccouoIiUBq 
Macmillan. 280pp. £27 JO (hardcover), £8.95 (pqtritH 
0 333 42689 4 (he), 0 333 43226 6 (pb). 23/4/87. 

Pickles, James Straight from the Beach: Is JuBkefa’ 
Phoenix House. 212pp. £12.95. 0460070061. li/p. 

Literature and criticism 

Adlard, John, editor The Debt to Pleasure: Join 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, in the eyes of hh 
contemporaries and in his own poetry and pane 
Manchester: Carcanet. 141pp. £3.95 (paperback). 
085635092 3.30/4/87. 

Alloula, Malek, translated by Myrna tod Whd 
Godzkh, Introduction by Barbara Harlow The 
Colonial Harem (Theory and History of LitctUsa, 
vol. 21; 1st pub. In US 1986) 

Manchester UP. 135pp., Ulus. £9.95 (paperback). 

0 7190 1907 9. 9/4/87. 

Bradbury, Malcolm No, Not Bloomsbury 
Deutsch. 373pp. £17.95 (hardcover), £7 (paptrbti). 

0 233 98013 X (he). 7/5/87. 

Chernl&sf-Mlchael D. Boetblan Apocalypse: Stnfiak 
Middle English virion pooliy 
Pilgrim Books, PO Box 2399, Norman, OK 73016 m 
0 937664 71 5. 

Datta, Amnresh, editor Encyclopaedia of lodiu 
Literature, Vol. 1: A-Devo 
SahUya Akademl, Rablndra Bhavan, 35 Amw™** 
New Delhi 110001. 987pp. 515/Rs.4QQ. 

Erickson, Robert A. Mother Midnight: Birth. 
tele in 18th-century fiction (Studies In tbe lsi 
Century, 10) ^ „ 

New York: AMS, UK dlstr. Eurospan. 326pp. *** 

0 40461476 0.2/87. 

Finch, Anne, Counteaa of WlnchDsea^ edited brlW 
Thompson Selected Poems (Fylfleld Boolaj . 
Manchester: Carcanet. 90pp. £3.95 (papema). 
085635624 7.30/4/87. . 

Foucault, Michel, translated by Char* 1 R«Ji 
Introduction by John Aahbery Death and tbe 
Labyrinth: The world of Raymond Rdws«* m 
Athlone. 186pp. £29.50 (hardcover). 0 485 11336 
0 485 12059 3 (pb). 23/4/87. ; 

Fromm, Gloria G., tdltor EasaytogBit^T^ 
celobrntion for Leon Edol (Biography 
Honolulu: Hawaii UP. 248pp. £11 (papt***)- 
0 8248 1035 X. 11/86. y , 

Gorak, Jan Ood the Artist: American noveaw 

CMmTbM UP. 213pp. £19.75. 0 252 0!i *^ 
Greenberg, Martin The Hamlet Vocation of 
and Wordsworth „ . *r*,t nil. 

Iowa City: Iowa UP. 209pp. 522.50. 0 
Grim wood, Michael Heart In Conflict: F» 

Kerr, LodUe Suspended Fictions: B MtUn 8 • k 
M anuel Puig fifth) 

Vrbona: Illinois UP. 266pp. S21.9S. 0&M" | 

Larid, MarghanJta George Bitot (U' erar 7 * 

1st pub. 19W) n 95 (BSP*^. 

■Thames and Hudson. U9pp.. 

0 500 26023 0. 13/4/87. . ^ ^ 

Lahmann, John Virginia Woolf (Lderory. 

1st pub. 1975) • . • «oc 

‘ Thames and Hudson. 128pp., Ulus. £3.95 !pw~. 
0500260265.13/4/87. • ’ 

McQnade, DowMi etri., e^Tlt* W- 
American Literature, vol. 1 ocgNfff. 

Harpir and Row. 2,430pp.,£8 (pap **** 1 , 

(He), 0.06 044367 7 (pb). 4/87. A * fa* 

• of the First World War . . m (0 f - ' ;p. 

■ Hogarth. 192pp. £2.95 (paperback), 0 7014 . _ | 

' 26/4/87. 

13/5/87. 

•: Pound, Earn The Cantos, 4thc 
/• fabtr, 815pp. £12.50 (paperback). 0? t, 

: 0571 048978 (pb). 27/07. _ 

. Rostand, Edmond, tranrioted by W 
.. Charitecler: A play to fpur acts 
. Lakham, Mb: 


phUp, edited by Richard Dutton Selected 
Writings: Aatrophil and Stella, The Defence of Poesy 
uul miicellaiieoiu poems (Fylfleld Books) 

Haeheur: Carcanet. 178pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

08J63J 625 5. 30/4/87. 

gtdworlhyi Jon, editor First Lines: Poems written in 

Mtuh, hum Herbert to Heaney 

Usnchattr: Carcanet. 119pp. £8.95. 0 B5635 476 7. 


Eliza beth Virginia WoolTs Rediscovered 
Esuys: Sources and allusions 

York Garland. 238pp. 5 40 . 0 8240 8527 2. 3/87. 
fatherland, J. A. Victorian Novelists and Publishers 
(A Phoenix Book) 

Ailone. 251pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 485 11332 S. 2/4/87. 
nompson, Ann and John O. Shakespeare: Meaning 
lod metaphor 

Whan: Harvester. 228pp. £28.50. 0 7108 0623 X. 

M 

tleU, CTcrito Shifting Gears: Technology , literature, 
csltuie in modernist America 
Oapd HOI: North Carolina UP. 310pp. £29. 75 
dfficow), £12.70 (paperback). 0 8078 1715 5 (he), 
ism 4167 6 (pb). 31/3/87. 

Wdauuu, Robert, edited by Robert Schwarts; 
translated Shakespeare and the Popular Tradition to 
the Theater: Studies in the social dimension of 
dramatic torn and function 

Bstimore: Johns Hopkins UP. 325pp. £8.60 (paperback). 
681183506 2. 

Wkc x, John C. Self and Image to Juan Ramdn 
iladnet Modern and post-modern readings 
Item* IRinols UP. 207pp. £19.75. 0 252 01331 X. 4/87. 
WUh, Sharoo Marguerite Duras: Writing on the body 
(Mona.- mtnois UP. 192pp. £17.95. 0 252 01335 2. 4/87 
Wlflb, Susan Specifying: Black women writing the 
American experience (The Wisconsin Project on 
American Writers) 

UaOson: Wisconsin UP. 186pp. £19.95. 0 299 10890 2. 

im 

WriMonecraft, Mary; and William Godwin; edited by 
Rickard Holmes A Short Residence to Sweden; 

Memoirs of the Author of "Tho Rights of Woman" 
(Penguin G assies) 

fapfa 310pp. £3.95/56.95 (paperback). 0 14 043269 8. 

Music 

M Mar, Norman A Companion to the Orchestra 
fiber. 266pp. £9.95. 0 571 14735 6. 27/4/87. 

Bod, David Michael The Tuning of the Word: The 
nnloo-iiterary poetics of the Symbolist movement 
Cabondelt: Southern Illinois UP. 241pp. $29.95. 
itm 1312 X. 30/3/87, 

terpdci, Maud, revised by Peter Kennedy An 
Innxfectlon to English Folk Song (1st pub, 1973) 

Oxford OP. 143pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 19 284015 0. 

I/O. 

Wtittaa, Arnold Romantic Music: A concise history 
from Schubert to Sibelius 

Itawrnd Hudson. 192pp., Ulus. £ 12.50 . 0 500 01401 9. 
W7- 

Philosophy 

Craw, Bury, editor Logical Positivism In 
wnjwtive: Essays on “Language, Truth and Logic" 
129pp. £20.0 70993866 7. 19/3/87. . 

*totr Doubt, Time, Violence 
UP. 146pp. £22.25. 0 226 34791 5. 

*■7*^0** Tho Violence of Abstraction: The 
Jgtic foundations of historical materialism 
Oxford: Btac/cwell. 173pp. £22.30. 0 631 15318 7. 16/4/87. 

Poetry .: 

David, 01 nitrated by Petcrjon Shell 
Saturn's Book 

South, 23 Egerton Rood, Twickenham, 

>WU™™W7 PP '' aM < pv ’ rlM:t> - 

Man The Old Flea-Pit (Hutchinson Poeta) 
39pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 09 168271 1. 

.g^jBp'loona . 

24 AirtvIOe Road, FHxtngfull, 

^ a 2S fa*™*- ■ 

|*7' ha. Tosn PnUa and Fanny Dubea, editors Hard 

5?* 0 93 (paperback). 0 371 14645 7. 27/4/87. 

Vo4ce8 fr 01 " Honoycoptb 

^‘* r * Road, Mikon, Queensland 4064, 
ilfo”' "PP- Au*512.93 (paperback). 0 7016 2162 1 . ' 

Front lines, EngUsh-Spaoiah edition 
Tl/wsij^jf 0 , Box Greensboro, NC 27402. 

• ^ Wa* ihe Money Ooea 

/Mixon and Busby. 72pp. £3.95 
85186 015 0 85031 Tf6 2. 30/4/87 \ 

■J^ r V y ,% £7-95 (paperback). 1 86940 0OI 0, - 

After' Do Chiricp ' 

Ghtensbom, NC 27402. 

067775200 1 

[ PhUlnji Tortobea ’• 

jS*! 62pP. £5,95. (paperback).' .- 
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Hounslow Press, 124 Parkview Avenue, Wlllowdale 
Ontario M2N3Y3. 106 pp. $ 8.95 (paperback). 

0 68882 09J 7. 21/3/87. 

Thomas, R. S. Welsh Ain 

Bridgend: Poetry Wafer. 55pp. £7.95 (hardcover). £3.95 

^ 7 rback) - 0 907476 72 4 0 907476 75 9 (pb). 

TnuseU, Denys Words for the Rock Antipodes 
Auckland: Hudson/Cresset, dlstr. by Auckland: Benton 
Ross. 74pp. Aus$14.30 (paperback). 0 90S&I6 28 6. 

Wain, John Open Country (Hutchinson Poets) 
Hutchinson. 80pp. £5.95 (paperback). 009/6826/ 4. 
16/4/87. 

Wqjahn, David Glassworks (Pitt Poetry Series) 
Pittsburgh UP. 67pp. $15.95 (hardcover), 57.95 
(paperback). 0822935538 (he), 082295389 7 (pb). 
27/2/87. 

Politics 

Connelly, WllUam E. Politics and Ambiguity (Rhetoric 
of the Human Sciences series) 

Madison: Wisconsin UP. 168pp. $25. 0 299 10990 9. 

5/3/87. 

Elaaar, Daniel J. Israel: Building a new society 
(Jewtah Political and Soda) Studies series) 
Bloomington: Indiana UP. 287pp. 529.95. 0 253 33184 6. 
8 / 12 / 86 . 

Hogwood, Brian W. From Crista to Complacency7: 

Shaping public policy to Britain 

Oxford UP. 264pp. £25 (hardaner), £9.95 (paperback). 

0 19 827273 1 (he), 0 19 827272 3 (pb). 26/3/87. 

Katz, Richard S., editor The Future q( Party 
Government, vol. 2: Party Governments; European 
and American experiences 
Berlin: de Gruyter. 312pp. DM124. 0 89925 162 5. 

Psychology and medicine 

Berger, David M. Clinical Empathy 
Northvale, Nl: Aronson, UK dlstr. Eurospan. 294pp. 
527.50. 0 87668 920 9. 

Ktahr, David, Fat Langley and Robert Neches, editors 
Production System Models of Learning and 
Development (Computational Models of Cognition 
and Perception series) 

MIT. 466pp. £24.95. 0 262 11114 4. 

Mook, Douglas G. Motivation: Tbe organization of 
action 

Norton. 5B6pp. £12.95/519.95. 0 393 95474 9. 11/3/87. 
Stocdde, John D., editor Encounters between Patients 
and Doctors: An anthology (Series on the Humanistic 
and Soda! Dimension of Medicine) 

MIT. 440pp. £34.95 (hardcover), £17.50 (paperback). 

0262 19235 7 (he), 0262 69097 7 (pb). 

Religion 

Beals, Art, with Larry Libby Beyond Hunger: The 
compassion of Christ In a needy world (1st pub. in US 
1985) 

Eastbourne: Kings way. 225pp. £2.50 (paperback). 
0860655172.20/3/87. 

ben Israel, Menamefa, edited by Henry Mtehoulan and 

Gtnurd Nabon The Hope of Israel 

Oxford UP/ Uttman Library of Jewish Civilization. 

195pp. £15. 0 19 710054 6. 16/4/87. 

Edwards, David L. The Futures of Christianity 
Holder and Stoughton. 479pp. £16.95. 0 340 40042 5. 
16/4/87. 

Hanson, Eric O. The Catholic Church in World 
Politics 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 485pp. £16. 70. 0 691 07729 0. 
17/4/87. 

Legeza, Laszto Tao Magic: The secret language of 
diagrams and calligraphy (1st pub. 197 5) 

Thames and Hudson. 128pp., Ulus. £4.95 (paperback). 
030027062 7.27/4/87. 

Marty, Martin E, Religion and Republic: Tbe 
American circumstance 

Boiftwi: Beacon. 391pp. 525. 0 8070 1206 8. 24/4/87. 
McRae, John R. The Northern School and the 
Formation of Early Ch’an Buddhism (Kuroda Institute 
Studies to East Asian Buddhism, 3) 

Honolulu: Hawaii UP. 393pp. £40. 0 8248 1056 2. 
Moynlhan, Martin The Latin Letters of C. S. Lewis to 
Don Giovanni Calabria of Verona and to Members of 
hta Congregation, 1947 to 1961 
Longmont, CO: Bookmakers Guild. 64pp. 54.95 
(paperback). 0 917665 163. 6/87. . 

NImmo, Duncan B. Reform and Division In Use 
Medieval Franciscan Order: From Saint Francis to the 
foundation of the Capuchtoa 
Rome; Insdtuto Stortco del Cappucclni. 676pp. 
L65,OOQ/$S2 (paperback). 88 0067 816 3. 1/81. 

Palmer, Martin, Kwok Man-Ho and Kerry Brown, 
translators and editors Three Lives (The Book of 
Three Live*): A practical Chinese guide to 
reincarnation (Rider Books) 

. Century. 394pp. £ 7.95 (paperback). 0 7126 1630 6. ■ 
16/4/87. 

SwietikU, Catherine Spanish Christian Cabala; The 
works of Luts de Lefin, Santa Teresa de Jests, and 
San Juan de la Cruz 

Columbia: Missouri UP. 227pp. £22 JO. 08262 06085. 

07. 

Social studies 

, Chicago Guide to Preparing Electronic Manuscript*: 
For ‘authors and publishers, revised edition 
Chicago UP. 143pp. $19.95 (hardcover), $7.95 

• ”.0226 10392 7 (he), 0226 10393 5 (pb), 
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Kohn, Marek Narcomania: On heroin 

Faber. 176pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 571 14506 X. 27/4/87. 

Safdie, Moshe The Harvard Jerusalem Studio: Urban 

designs for the Holy City 

MIT. 326pp., Ulus. £26.95. 0262 192470. 3/87. 

Sewell, Hilary Volunteer Work: A comprehensive 
guide to medium and long-term voluntary service, 4th 
edition 

Information Services Department. Central Bureau, 

Seymour Mews, London WIH 9PE. 158pp. £3/ DM20 
(paperback), 0 900087 60 9. 

Shoard, Marlon This Land Is Our Land: The struggle 
for Britain's countryside 

Paladin. 592pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 586 08473 8. 23/4/80. 
Turner, Deborah That's Not What I Meant: How 
conversational style nukes or breaks your relations 
with others 

Dent. 180pp. £8.95. 046004731 0. 30/4/87. 

Tlmberlake, Lloyd Only One Earth: Living for the 
future 

BBC Books / Earthscan, 3 Endsklgh Street, London 
WC1H0DD. 168pp., Ulus. £ 12.95 (hardcover), £6.95 
(paperback). 0 563 29548 2 (he), 0 563 20549 0 (pb). 

16/4/87. 

Watidna, Leslie, and Robert M. Worcester Private 
Opinions Public Polls 

Thames and Hudson. 207pp. £4.95 (paptrback). 
0500274231. 21/4/87. 

Wilson, EUane, editor; Illustrated by Valerie Pelts 
Oxford: Words and watercolours 
5/tep/ifard-lV'fl/Hyn. 1 12pp., Ulus. £11 JO. 0 85683 090 9. 

07. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

Beat, Clare, and Caroline Bohset, editors Leaves from 
the Garden: Two centuries of garden writing 
Murray, 415pp.; plates. £14.95. 0 7195 4393 2. 16/0 7. 
CroeMe, H. The Art and Craftsmanship of French 
PbUshtog 

Ilfracombe: Stockwell. 63pp. £3,50 (paperback). 

0 722321023. 6/5/87. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Bennett, Alan Prick Up Your Ears: The screenplay 
Faber. 75pp., illus. £3.95 (paperback). 0571 14752 6. 
27/4/87. 

Clarke, Mary, and Clement Crisp Ballerina: The art of 
women in classical ballet 

BBC Books. 192pp., Uhu. £14.95. 0 563 20436 2. 31/3/87. 
Curtds, Ian The Falkland* Play: A television play 
Hutchinson. 192pp. 1 3.95 (paperback). 0 09 170611 4. 

6/4/87. 

Mathias, Sean A Prayer for Wings 
Oxford: Amber Lane. 54pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

0906399 777.16/4/87. 

Nightingale, Benedict Fifth Row Centre: A critic's year 
an and off Broadway 

Deutsch. 346pp. £12.93. 0 233 98108 X. 23/4/87. 

Puig, Manuel, translated by Allan Baker Kiss of the 
Spider Woman 

Oxford; Amber Lane. 69pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

0 906399 71 8 16/4/81. 

Sloden, Dooajd, editor The Everyman Book of 

Theatrical Anecdotes 

Doit 305pp. £14. 95. 0 460 04692 6. 23)4/87. 

Travel 

1987 Working Holidays: Working all over the world 
Information Services Department, Central Bureau. 

Seymour Mews, London WIH 9PE. 338pp. £4.80 
(paperback). 0900087 76 3. 

Atkin, Ronald, illustrated by Haro Hodaon Orest Bare 
of tho World 

Ravette, dlstr. by Sue Rolfe Associates. 198pp. £5.95 
(paperback). 0 948456 52 3. 23/4/87. 

Lloyd, Darld W. Historic Towns of South-East 
England: Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire 
Gollancz. 160pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 575 03689 3. 23/4/87. 
Paterson, John L. Iona: A celebration 
Murray. 30pp.; plates. £8.95 (paperback). 0 7J95 4306 1. 
16/4/87. . 

Michael Holmes, in The Country House De- 
scribed (328pp. St Paul’s Bibliographies, in 
association with the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. £30. 0 906795 38 7), lists alphabeti- 
cally over 4,000 properties, detailing refer- 
ences to them held in the National Art Library 
at the V & A. Some 135 genera! works on 
architecture and various county histories have 
been analysed, as well os Country Life up to 
1982. Vlqtorian volumes of Views of Seals are 
thus indexed along with the cumulative index 
of Country Life’s architectural articles, and 
there Is useful additional information about 
early guides and sale catalogues for the major 
houses and their art collections. q jy 
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Ashbee, Andrew. Records of English Court Music: 
Volume One, 1660-1685 409 

Bartlett, Robert, Trial by Fire and Water: The 
medieval judicial ordeal 416 

Bethcll, Leslie (Editor). Cambridge History of Latin 
America: Volumes Three, Four and Five 406 

Blamlres, Alcuin. “The Canterbury Tales” 419 
Blyth, Alan (Editor). Song on Record I : Lieder 409 
Boyle, Nicholas. Goethe: Faust, Part One 419 

Brlnnln, John Malcolm. Truman Capote: A 
memoir 404 

Caballero, Manuel. Latin America and the 
Comintern 1919-1943 406 

Col verson, Tom, and Dennis Hall. A Catalogue of 
Fine Press Printers in the British Isles 424 

Dale, Peter N. The Myth of Japanese 
Uniqueness 407 

Donald, David Herbert. Look Homeward: A life of 
Thomas Wolfe 403 

Dore, Ronald. Flexible Rigidities: Industrial policy 
and structural adjustment in the Japanese economy 
1970-80 407 

DuPIcssta, Menan. A State of Fear 411 
France, Peter. Rousseau: Confessions 419 
Gardner, John. Still ness and Shadow 410 
Gordlmer, Nadine. A Spon of Nature 411 

Hollczcr, Stephen (Editor). Inquisition and Society in 
Early Modern Europe 416 

Horewood , Earl of (Editor). Kobbd’s Complete " 

Opera Book 409 

Harris, MacDonald. The Little People 410 
Harvey, Geoffrey. “Sons and Lovers'* 419 

Kill, John. Sex, Class and Realism*. British cinema 
1956-1963 408 

Horowitz, Anthony. The Silver Citadel 421 

Iga, Mamoru. The Thorn in Ihe Chrysanthemum: 
Suicide and economic success in modern Japan 407 

Jakobson, Roman. Selected Writings; Volu me Six, 
Early Slavic Paths and Crossroads*. Part Qne , 
Comparative Slavic Studies: The Cyrtilo-Methodian 
tradition; Pari Two, Medieval Slavic Studies 417 

Johnston, David. The Rhetoric of Leviathan: 

Thomas Hobbes and the politics of cultural 
transformation 420 

Kavkn, Gregory S. Hobbesian Moral and Political 
Theory 420 

Kirkpatrick, Robin. Dante: The Divine 
Comedy 419 

McCutcheon, Elsie. Storm Bird 421 
Mayne, William. Gideon Ah oyl 421 

Melnlg, D. W. The Shaping of America : A 
geographical perspective on 500 yearsoDiistary, 
Volume One: Atlantic America, 1492-1800 405 

More, Thomas. Complete Work*: Volume Eleven, ■ 
TheAnswerto a Poisoned Book 416 

Morlta, A klo, with Edwin M. Relngold and Mltsuko 
Shlraoraura. Made in Japan: AkioMorita and 
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